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THE WORLD'S Aost Glorious FLOWERS 


TUBEROUS -ROOTED 


BEGONIAS 


Everyone who sees these glorious Tuberous- 
rooted Begonias in full flower at once becomes 
enthusiastic about their beauty. Not until I had 
grown them for several years did I fully appreciate 
the loveliness of both plant and flower. 





















Experience and experiment have taught me how 
to produce tubers of the very highest quality— 
tubers that will give you the greatest satisfaction 
during their entire blooming season. What at 
first was a “hobby” with me, has now become 
my vocation. I feel I can truthfully say that 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS ARE 
THE WorLp’s Mosr GLorious FLOWERS 


N MY collection I have several types, including the 
Camellia-flowered, in colors from soft pink to deep 
crimson, from apricot to rich orange; Carnation-flowered 
in similar colors; Rosebud in shades of pink; Crispa, or 
single-flowered; Narcisseflora, and Pendula types. Under 
ordinary culture the flowers reach 5 to 6 inches across; if 
plants are given special care, larger blooms may be obtained. 
The tubers I offer are sound and healthy; I do not be- 
lieve better tubers are to be had anywhere. Plant Rich 
Begonias this year and experience the thrills of delight 
that are sure to be yours when the plants come into bloom. 


Prices of All Types of Tuberous-Rooted Begonias 


Large tubers, 6 for $1.75; $3.00 per doz.; $25.00 per 100 
Extra-large tubers, 6 for $3.00; $5.00 per doz.; $40.00 per 100 
. All Begonia tubers are shipped postpaid 


“BEGONIAS AND LILIES.” A new brochure, presenting 
these unusual plants by text and pictures, will be mailed 
on request to readers of Horticulture. 


HOWARD R. RICH - ATLANTIC, MAINE 
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Morning Glories and Moonflowers 


NE of the most beautiful annual vines is, of course, the 
Heavenly Blue morning glory. I have found that the 
seeds do not need to be soaked or nicked. If planted when the 
ground is almost sure to stay warm, they will germinate in a 
few days. I plant them about three inches deep where the 
plants are to grow. They thrive in rather poor soil. If given 
fertilizer, the vines will produce very heavy foliage instead of 
blossoms. I have raised these flowers for five years most suc- 
cessfully on the east, south and west sides of the house, and 
they have done equally well in the three locations. If planted on 
the west it should be in a location that will have sun from 
noon on. 

The blossoms will not stand picking, but sprays of buds 
and leaves may be put in water at night and the next morning 
they will be in full bloom and last for several days—a real joy 
for the breakfast table. I have found that the cheaper seeds 
grow as well as those which are more expensive. The white 
moonflower is another charming annual vine. Its foliage is 
very dense and makes a splendid cover. It blooms only at 
night or on a cloudy day, and the blossoms are a silvery white 
with a cluster of long, yellow stamens. They are very 
fragrant and real aristocrats. 

—Barbara J. Bates. 
Hinsdale, II. 


Spring Planting of Trees and Shrubs 


HE early planting of trees and shrubs is most desirable. It 

is important that the holes be large enough to provide ample 
room for the roots to spread out naturally. They should ex- 
tend their full length and yet not touch the sides of the hole. 
It is wise to mix one-fourth pint of a complete, balanced plant 
food with several inches of loose soil in the bottom of the 
hole, afterwards using one-fourth pint of plant food with 
each gallon of the soil used in filling the hole. This should be 
a good grade of top soil, containing plenty of humus. It is 
important to cut off any broken or bruised roots, being sure 
to make a clean cut. 

The planting depth should be an inch deeper than in the 
nursery. The ring of earth on the trunk will show the original 
planting depth. Unless the soil is firmly worked around the 
roots, there will be air pockets. With most material it is well 
to trim back about two-thirds of the last year’s top growth, to 
balance the top growth with the reduced root system caused 
by transplanting. 

Newly set trees and shrubs should be watered at intervals 
of one week, saturating the soil thoroughly at each watering. 


Control of Chinch Bugs in Lawns 


| peepee agg complaints are heard about the damage done 
by chinch bugs in lawns, even in the East. If one wishes to 
make sure that the chinch bug is responsible for the injury to 
one’s lawn, the following plan has been recommended: Ob- 
tain an iron frame approximately one foot high and lay it on 
the ground. Three feet by three feet is a good size for this 
frame. Place it on the ground in the suspected area and tap it 
into the sod with a hammer. Fill with water at approximately 
100 degrees Fahrenheit. The bugs will come to the surface if 
they are in the soil. 

Another method is to cover an area of lawn with an old 
carpet or canvas and flood the space under it with a hose for 
about ten minutes, but this method is not so satisfactory as 
the other one. 

Controlling the chinch bug is not always easy, but rotenone 
dust used at the rate of 25 pounds per 1,000 square feet and 
brushed into the soil has given good results. Finely ground to- 
bacco dust, 25 pounds per 1,000 square feet, also gives reason- 
able control. 
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IT’S EASY TO BECOME AN 


EXPERT GARDENER 


Plintoraft 


New Plantcraft outfits are a fascinating guide to better 
gardens. The professional knowledge of expert horti- 
culturists is presented in easy, simplified form. 
Four intriguing outfits on different phases of garden- 
ing, each one complete, modern and practical— 


(1) Plant Propagation 

(2) Soils, Fertilizers and Nutrients 
(3) Plant Diseases and Insects 

(4) Plant Breeding and Genetics 


Plantcraft outfits contain the equipment and chemicals to put 
into practice the latest discoveries and advancements in horticul- 
ture, together with authoritative manuals giving-up-to-the-minuts 
information in clear, understandable style. 


See Plantcraft sets at your nearest dealer or write for 
FREE descriptive folder. 


THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Here are four Wayside merit-proven 
new Hardy flowers, which we heartily 


recommend. Strong-rooted quality 
plants in every way. 


1. New Giant Columbine 


A magnificent hybrid strain of this 
lovely old garden favorite—extra 
large, | spurred flowers. Rich 
in colors. Robust in growth. 

Six for $2.00 


2. New Hardy Fuchsia 


Blooms all Summer long till frost 
stops it. Ruby red pendulant blos- 
soms by the hundreds, that are pro- 
duced just as freely in full sun or 
shade. A most interesting plant for 
the flower border or rock garden. 
Three for $1.50 


2 New Catalogs 


Two catalogs unequalled in America, in number of both new 
and fine old things. Pages of color photographs, beauti- 
fully presented. Truly reflect Wayside'’s quality plants 


and Sutton’s unsurpassed seeds. 
Send for them. 


Pat. Reg. 


Hagerstown, Maryland 






3. New Phlox Augusta 


The American Beauty of Phloxdom. 
So-called because of its sparkling 
American Beauty red. Holds color 
in hottest sun. Grows 2% feet. 
Three for $1.50 


4. New Yellow Day Lily 


Fragrant gleaming  citron-yellow 
flowers borne in profusion on stately 
40-inch stems, in dry, wet, sunny or 
shady places. Blooms in July and 
August. Each $1.00 




















PEAT MOSS.. 


4 nor liding eee 7 
yout fete, 


Day after day all spring long 

. and through the hot summer... 

Emblem-Protected Peat Moss will 

work for you in your garden, if you 
mix it with the soil now. 


Emblem-Protected Peat Moss works 
continually to break up hard, clay 
soils and prevent caking. It pumps 
life-giving oxygen into the soil, so 
that seeds germinate faster and 
roots have an opportunity to breathe. 
It supplies humus to loose, sandy 
soils, carries water to thirsty roots 
and prevents the draining away of 
valuable fertilizers. 


Emblem-Protected Peat Moss makes 
gardening more enjoyable. It not 
only conditions the soil, so that 
healthy plants with abundant blooms 
result, but saves you time and work 
in cultivating, weeding and water- 
ing. And as a mulch, it protects your 
plants from summer’s hottest sun or 
winter’s coldest blasts. Order Em- 
blem-Protected Peat Moss from your 
dealer today. 


We have several interesting bulle- 
tins covering the many year-round 
uses of Peat Moss. They contain 
valuable information for every gar- 
den lover. Mail the coupon below 
for the bulletins that particularly 
interest you. They will be sent free of 
charge, without obligation. 


EMBLEM PROTECT.» 
Peat’ mosS 


FRE VALUABLE GARDEN BULLETINS 


MALL THIS COLPON TODAY 
PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Div. Peat Import Corporation 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free garden bulletins ; 


checked below: 
OC] “Growing Plantlets From Seed”’ 
C] “Soil Preparation’”’ 
C] “Building Fine Lawns” 


C “Summer Mulching” H-4 
MOM occ cw'revisecrceecesévescdeeunge 
BEIT «0.6.0 Kivi veactc sccnwhivonedabas 
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Garden Club Cruise to Bermuda 


May 21 is the date set for the post-convention cruise to 
Bermuda following the annual meeting of The National 
Council of State Garden Clubs in New York, May 17, 18 and 
19. The cruise is sponsored by the National Council. 

The garden club group will sail on the SS. Monarch of 
Bermuda. An interesting shipboard program has been planned 
for the pleasure of the group, and in Bermuda the garden 
clubs of the island will unite to entertain the visitors, conduct- 
ing them to gardens of particular ‘interest and beauty. The 
party will set sail from Bermuda on the return trip the evening 
of May 25, arriving in New York around noon on May 27. 


creer 


Rose Show in Pasadena, Calif. 


The Pacific Rose Society, jointly with the Pasadena Horti- 
cultural Association, is holding a rose show on April 22 at the 
Shakespeare Club House in Pasadena, Calif. The show will be 
open from ten in the morning until ten in the evening and 
classes which will allow both large and small growers to ex- 
hibit have been included. A flower arrangement section featur- 
ing roses, and sections for potted roses and novelties are 
included. Fred W. Walters, 1056 Olive Lane, La Canada, 
Calif., is managing the show. 


Farm and Garden Association 


The annual meeting of the Woman’s National Farm and 
Garden Association is to be held in Boston, Mass., on April 
20, 21 and 22. The New England Farm and Garden Associa- 
tion will act as host and the meeting headquarters will be at 
the University Club, 40 Trinity Place. Registration will begin 
at 9:00 on the morning of April 20. A worth-while program, 
as well as a series of interesting trips to historic spots around 
Boston, has been planned for the delegates. 
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RARE NEW 1938 
BRISTOL "MUMS 


Order These Gorgeous 
Varieties Now to Beautify 
Your Fall Garden 


Rare and lovely blending of colors 
for your Fall garden, available in 
this iridescent group, new this year. 
Glowing, lusty masses of brilliant 
flowers, vigorous and sturdy. Ideal 
for gardens wherever chrysanthe- 
mums can be grown. Flowering in 
early Fall until heavy frosts. 
Because of our limited stock, we 
suggest that you avoid disappoint- 
ment by placing your order now, 
for late Spring delivery. 
SYMPHONY rosy mauve tints over- 
cast with soft coppery rose — full 
double flowers with the sheen of a 
damask silk. 


MANDARIN double flowers of per- 
fect form—a captivating blend of 
coral, salmon, copper, and rose. 


CALIPH ox-blood red with a rich vel- 
vety effect—unusual in its intensity. 


ABOVE VARIETIES IN STRONG, 
GROWING PLANTS: 75c_ each, 
$7.50 per doz., 1 of each for $1.90. 
If West of Mississippi, add 10% for mailing 


FREE Beautifully illustrated 1938 
Catalog which offers two new 
Physostegias. The fine Hemerocallis Hy- 
perion, the rare White Liatris, all accu- 
rately pictured in color—also other choice 
things for your garden. 


RISTOL NURSERIES INC. 
B | Dept.44 - 
BRISTOL,CONN. 








55th 


LAST CALL... 


FOR DORMANT SPRAYING 








This scientifically blended misci- 
ble oil not only cleans up scale 
infestations by destroying the 
young female scales that hatch in 
early Spring, but at the same 
time eradicates over-wintering 
eggs, larve and adults of many 
other important insects. Use 
Scale-O now to promote vigor- 
ous, healthy, productive fruit 
and shade trees, ornamental 
shrubs and evergreens. 


Write for Literature 





Dept. E-41 
SPRIMOTRED, WEW 














Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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IT IS a good plan asa rule to sow annual flower seeds when the trees 
are in bud. 


SET OUT pansy plants as soon as the ground is ready. They will 
flower continuously if the blossoms are kept picked. 


USE English daisies, Bellis perennis, as an edging for the pansy bed 
or in a bed by itself. 


IT IS advisable to apply fertilizer to the lawn before the grass begins 
to grow. 


MANY of the hardy asters give best results if they are divided and 
reset in the Spring. 


SHIRLEY poppies may be sown among the daffodils. Later, when 
the leaves of the bulbs turn brown, the poppies will replace them. 


CLEMATIS paniculata may be cut down almost to the ground. It 
will make rapid growth and flower in the Fall. 


LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY clumps should be set out now. Plant them 
with the top of the pips just even with the ground. 


TREES with soft roots like the magnolia should always be planted 
in the Spring, but the Fall is a better time for planting the beech 
tree. 


EARLY blooming shrubs, like the forsythia, should be pruned as 
soon as they have ceased to flower, the older wood being cut away 
close to the ground. 


PROBABLY the best way to get rid of tent caterpillars on apple trees 
is to spray them with arsenate of lead, but this work should not be 
done until the petals have fallen. 


SHASTA daisies can be divided almost as readily as most hardy 
chrysanthemums and small divisions will soon make large plants. 
This work can be done almost any time now. 


SPRAYING and dusting delphiniums, hollyhocks and phlox should 
be begun as soon as the plants start to grow, using Bordeaux mix- 
ture, sulphur or one of the proprietary remedies. 


WHEN the ground can be worked, spread fertilizer among the peren- 
nials in the border and dig it in with a fork. Take care not to dis- 
turb late bulbs and perennials while doing this work. 


PLANT fast growing vines, like the scarlet runner bean, the hyacinth 
bean, the madeira-vine or the cinnamon vine to cover unsightly 
places like barns, garages and fences. 


SWEET peas should be planted immediately, if they have not already 
gone into the ground. Bury them five inches deep in trenches and 
fill the trenches gradually as the plants grow. They need liberal 
feeding. 


IT IS a wise plan to scatter a few radish seeds in the drills when 
carrots, beets, parsnips and vegetable oysters are being planted, 
because the radishes will come up quickly and mark the rows for 
cultivation. 


IF NEW lawns are to be made, the work should be done as early 
as possible. Old lawns may be renovated by raking away dead 
grass and sowing seed in bare spots, tamping or rolling it to insure 
quick germination. 


THE PRUNING of roses should be finished as soon as possible, cut- 
ting back to live wood and cutting the stems still more if particularly 
fine blooms are desired. Comparatively light pruning may be prac- 
ticed if the owner prefers a profusion of blooms. 


SMALL boxes with a pane of glass over the top are excellent for 
forcing along early bulbs, as well as vegetables like melons and 
cucumbers, which are tender. After the weather gets warm, the 
glass may be removed and replaced by squares of wire mosquito 
netting, which will exclude insect pests. 


THIS is the time for most amateurs to start tubers of the tuberous- 
rooted begonia indoors. Plant them in a box of soil lightened with 
leaf mold and sand. The side of the tuber showing an irregular 
cavity is the top. Plant them just barely below the surface. Shade 
the boxes from strong light. 


SET strawberry plants promptly, giving them a sunny location with 
well drained soil. Set the plants sixteen inches apart in the rows 
and be sure that the crowns are level with the ground. At least a 
third of the roots should be trimmed off square with a pair of sharp 
scissors. 


SET OUT orchard trees and small fruits as early as possible. If they 
cannot be planted as soon as they arrive, heel them in. This means 
digging a trench and setting the stock into it inclined at an angle, 
and with only the tops protruding, the trench being then filled in 
with earth. Handled in this way, trees and shrubs will keep well 
for a week or more. 
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Shakespeare’s Pansies 


Tahoka Daisy 





BRILLIANT STARS — 


HENRY A. DREE 


for your 1938 
PAGEANT OF 
FLOWERS 


Picture the panorama of color your 
garden will have with these exciting 
new flowers offered by Dreer — The 

House of Quality Seeds, Plants and 
Bulbs! Order now. Sent postpaid. 


MARIGOL D—Chrysanthemum-flow- 
ered Hybrids comprise many new and 
distinct types. Blooms, 2 to 4 in., in 
most interesting forms. Colors range 
through all shades of yellow and or- 
ange. Pkt. 20c; spec. pkt. 75c. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PANSIES—A 
symposium of loveliness! Quaint and 
colorful—a beautiful rediscovered strain 
of Shakespeare’s time. Easily grown; 
profuse, long-blooming; suited to any 
location. Pkt. 50c; spec. pkt. $1.25. 


ZINNIA—Goaillardia-flowered Mized 
-— A remarkable new development. 2- 
in. blooms; varying tones—rose, pink, 
bronze, orange, yellow, lavender, and 
combinations. Pkt. 15c; spec. pkt. 
60c; % oz. $1. 
DELPHINIUM—Giant Pacific Hy- 
brids in mixed blue shades. The show- 
lest and most beautiful Delphinium 
we have ever seen! Gigantic heights; 
well-formed spikes; huge flowers (2% 
to 3 in. diam.). Carefully selected. 
Pkt. 50c; spec. pkt. $2. 

YELLOW WONDER POPPY (Papaver 
amurense) — Bright buttercup - yellow 
bleoms of remarkable size borne on 
wiry stems 2 ft. long. Very profuse; 
easy to grow. Pkt. 25c; spec. pkt. 75c. 
TAHOKA DAISY — Showy, compact 
bushes, 12 in. high and 2 ft. across— 
covered with graceful blooms of lovely 
light lavender-blue. Attractive fern- 
like foliage. Pkt. 20c; spec. pkt. 7 5c. 


DREER’S ""Hundredth 


Anniversary"' 





Yellow Wonder Poppy 


GARDEN BOOK 


FREE — Send for the most interesting catalog in Dreer history. 
New flowers, fascinating novelties, al] old favorites, many “Anni- 


versary Special’’ values, helpful gardening 


hints. Reasonable prices, 


281 DREER BUILDING 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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10 Pink Ladyslipper 
10 Yellow Ladyslipper .... 
10 Showy Ladyslipper .... 
10 Jack-in-the-Pulpit 

10 Yellow Troutlily 


This collection of 100 plants 


One-half the collection, 50 plants 
Three of each variety, 30 plants 


Illustrated catalogue of Ferns and Wild Flowers on request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
NEWFIELDS ROAD Box144 EXETER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


EXETER 


Spring planting. 


WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Native plants, from our shade beds, especially adapted to early 


ae: $2.00 10 Canada Lily ...........$2.00 
2.50 10 Virginia Bluebells ..... 1.50 
3.00 10 Wild Blue Phlox ....... 1.50 
1.50 10 Snow Trillium ......... 1.00 
rea ee 1.25 10 Spring Beauty ......... 1.00 
EASE Oe re $15.00 
(Catalogue value $17.25) 
ah ae ei os nv, oi 8.00 
a a 5.50 











at reasonable prices 
are listed in our 1938 
free catalogue on 


ROCK GARDEN 


INCORPORATED 


MORE THAN 1100 
ROCK and ALPINE PLANTS 


CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN THE 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries 


Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 
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A charming June border, a pigeon house and a serpentine brick wall were the features of the garden which won the trophy of the 
Horticultural Society of New York for §. Z. Mitchell at the New York flower show, 





Restraint and good taste characterized the Stumpp & Walter bulb garden at the-Spring flower show in New York. 
This exhibit was awarded the special trophy of the New York Florists’ Club. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





1", WAS the aim of the management to make the Silver 
Jubilee of the International Flower Show in New York 
City reach a higher standard of quality than had yet been 
achieved at any exhibition. That 
this was extremely difficult to ac- 
complish can be attested by any 
person who has ever seen a New 
York flower show. The Interna- 
tional show has through 25 suc- 
cessful years been famous for the magnificent culture of the 
plants which have been on display and for the superb finish 
of the exhibits. 

Whether this high aim was attained or not resolves itself 
into a matter of opinion. At the very least the standard was 
maintained, and it is Manager Arthur Herrington’s contention 
that the 1938 show was 25 per cent better for all-around 
quality than any other show ever held in New York. What- 
ever was the individual reaction to the magnificent spectacle, 
which was the Silver Jubilee International Flower Show, it 
will be agreed that an amazing standard of cultural and artis- 
tic skill was demonstrated in an amazing number of exhibits. 

To fully describe the hundreds of exhibits occupying four 
floors in Grand Central Palace would require much more space 





é 


The Season of Flower 


Shows Reaches Its Peak 


than is available in these columns. Unfortunately, only a very 
brief description of the outstanding features can be attempted. 
Entering the building a contrast in the conventional and 
modern met the eye. On one 
side was the garden of the 
Dauernheim Corporation, com- 
pletely modern in its theme and 
setting, while opposite it was 
that of Turner Brothers Nur- 
sery done in the traditional manner. The facade of a modern 
building was reflected in a pool of black glass in the Dauern- 
heim garden, with Kurume azaleas planted in formal beds 
making a flaming contrast. In the Turner Brothers’ garden a 
brick path and particularly comfortable-looking steps led to a 
fountain on a terrace. Separated from the terrace by a low 
brick wall was a lovely June border filled with delphiniums, 
peonies, daylilies, sweet-williams, columbines and other per- 
ennials suitable to the season. Rhododendrons and mountain 
laurel were used as accents, while over the whole towered two 
magnificent specimens of Japanese maples in young leaf. 
Turning to the other side of the building the restrained 
beauty and good taste which won the trophy of the New 
York Florists’ Club for the Stumpp &% Walter Company 


A combination of rock gatdens, wild flower gardens, and a natural hillside planting representing the Berkshires, united to 
compose.an extremely beautiful picture at Boston’s Spring flower show. 
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Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Van Beuren’s lily garden at the Spring show in Boston contained twenty-two 
distinct species and varieties. It was awarded a gold medal. 


garden greeted the visitor. Triangular beds of tulips, each 
planted with one variety, radiated from a brick path which 
led to a livable garden terrace made inviting with rustic garden 
furniture. A charming planting of Chrysogonum virgini- 
anum, Epimedium niveum and Dicentra eximia bordered the 
steps at the garden entrance. 

Beyond lay the garden of John Scheepers, Inc., a study in 
contrasts. A stone-pillared porch, bordered by beds of tulips, 
faced a waterfall tumbling down a wooded hillside. The rock- 
work and the slope beyond were appropriately planted with 
ferns, small bulbs, alpine plants and trees and shrubs. 

Equally extensive was the garden of Bobbink and Atkins. 
Inside a beautiful taxus hedge was a border of azaleas, accented 
with rhododendrons, pieris, and pink and white dogwoods. 
From the garden, steps led to a terrace planted solidly with 
fragrant Daphne cneorum, while a few steps above was a 
veranda from which one could view the brilliant garden 
picture. 

The garden of Kottmiller, Inc. was a study in grays, whites 
and greens. A gray crushed-stone path, bordered by gray 
foliage plants led to a stone house. The naturalistic pool in 
the center was edged with gray rock and santolina. Masses of 
white azaleas and white pansies, dwarf white irises, tall white 
lilacs, and silver birches completed the gray and white effect. 

The garden of Peter Henderson & Company was undoubt- 
edly designed to attract attention. A grass path, flanked on 
either side by solid beds of white 
annuals, led to a terrace backed 
by a polychrome wall with a 
center recess in which posed two 
red flamingos. 

Superbly grown delphiniums, 
peonies, columbines, madonna 
lilies and other perennials formed 
1 beautiful border in the garden 
which won the trophy of the 
New York Horticultural Society 
for S. Z. Mitchell (Alfred 
Reoch, superintendent). A ser- 
pentine brick wall, covered with 
climbing roses, and a pigeon 
house made an interesting back- 


Leonard Barron (right) recetved an achievement medal from 
Richardson Wright (left) in New York. 



















ground, and pigeons contentedly flew from the house to the 
bird bath in the center of the garden. 

A stunning white garden, in which dogwood, lilacs, tulips 
and violas predominated, was set up by Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
shall Field (George H. Gillies, gardener). White also pre- 
dominated in the garden of Mrs. William Ziegler, Jr. (S. 
Golding, gardener), although azaleas, irises and tulips were 
used as color accents. Tulips in a pleasing array of colors, with 
yellow primroses to bring out the color, were arranged in beds 
before a border of shrubs and evergreens by Mrs. Payne 
Whitney (Henning Michelsen, gardener). Inside a beautiful 
yew hedge, pink and white azaleas vied with pink and white 
tulips and pink and white dogwood in the garden of the 
estate of H. McK. Twombly (R. Tyson, superintendent). 
Entirely deserving of the gold medal of the Garden Club of 
America was the garden of Primula japonica staged by Col. 
Robert H. Montgomery (Thomas H. Little, gardener). 

A rock garden which was outstanding for its magnificent 
depth and restrained planting of appropriate material brought 
Frederic H. Leubuscher honors for his rock garden. The 
Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, competing in the same class, 
was impressive because of the great variety of alpine plants 
used. Among the smaller rock gardens Zenon Schreiber re- 
ceived first honors for a natural ledge outcropping appropri- 
ately planted. Effingham Pinto won the second prize for an 
over-planted garden showing the Japanese influence, while 
C. S. Swayne placed third. 

At the banquet, which is al- 
ways an important function 
during flower show week in 
New York, Leonard Barron was 
recognized with an achievement 
medal and Charles H. Totty by 
a silver service. Mr. Barron is 
the only living member of the 
original incorporators of the 
Horticultural Society of New 
York. Mr. Totty from the be- 
ginning, until two years ago, 
served as chairman of jurors 
of the International Flower 
Show. 
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Peter Henderson’s modernistic garden attracted much attention at the New York flower show. 
Scarlet flamingos flashed out from a polychrome tinted wall. 








A view from the Summer-house terrace which overlooked the rhododendron- and azalea-bordered 
garden set up by Bobbink and Atkins at the New York flower show. 
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An azalea garden filled with specimens of surprising size and beauty won the President’s Cup for 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben P. P. Moseley at the Boston show. 





tein 





The so-called ‘‘floating garden’’ set up by the North Shore Horticultural Society was one of the 
original features of the flower show in Boston. 


A fountain set against beautiful translucent glass was a part of Mrs. Homer Gage’s lovely bulb 
garden at the Spring show in Boston. It was designed by Henrietta Marquis Pope. 
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A living room in the modern manner and half enclosed in glass was the most widely discussed feature 
of the Boston show. The roof garden was Mr. Edwin S. Webster's. 


Boston's Unique and Beautiful Show 


O MAGAZINE article could give a detailed report of this 

year’s Spring flower show in Boston. So vast was the 

show and so many were its features that there is no room for 
more than a general description. 

Grand Hall, a huge section of the great Mechanics Build- 
ing, was set up as a unit. Picture, if you will, the half-circle 
of a living room in a country home with only curved glass 
serving as a barrier between the charmingly furnished apart- 
ment and a wide terrace outside. Think of a roof garden made 
glorious with Spring flowers. Imagine a vista extending for 
apparent miles across the open country to the distant moun- 
tains. If you actually had been at the show, you would have 
seen a hillside closer at hand—a hillside ablaze with mountain 
laurel and azaleas. You would have seen a boisterous stream 
tumbling over the rocks until it resolved itself into a quiet 
brook, which floated placidly through a shady dell, the banks 
bordered with wild flowers. 

You would have passed over a rustic bridge and past three 
rock gardens so carefully executed that they made a natural 


transition from what seemed like a gentleman's estate to 
Nature’s domain beyond. What you would have said about 
the garden of the estate would have depended upon your 
temperament, your taste and your education. Its label, ‘“The 
Garden of Tomorrow,” indicated its character. Its mirrors, its 
glass fountain, its floating beds differed from anything which 
most visitors had ever dreamed of. Like the house, they were 
distinctly modern. And yet, they were delightful. Visitors 
who came to scoff, remained to praise. It is not strange that 
gold medals were bestowed rather freely in this hall. They 
were won by sheer merit. 

The hillside with its naturalistic features which made it 
look like a bit of the Berkshires transplanted to Boston, was 
sponsored by the State Conservation Department. It received 
the gold medal of the Horticultural Society of New York as 
the show’s most beautiful exhibit. The lovely dell with its 
carpet of wild flowers was the work of the New England 
Wild Flower Preservation Society and the Massachusetts State 
College. The rock gardens were divided between Alexander I. 
Heimlich of Winchester and Ormond Hamilton of Worcester. 

Continued to Page 164 





The American Rock Garden Society’s exhibit at the show in Boston comprised good and poor 
examples of rock garden work. This was the good example. 
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The W. Atlee Burpee garden at the Spring lower show in Philadelphia won high praise for the 
beauty of its design and the charm of its color contrasts. 





The garden of Bobbink & Atkins was one of the outstanding exhibits at the 
Spring flower show in Philadelphia. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 














NE of the announcers for the National Broadcasting 
Company opened the way for a lot of discussion re- 
cently when he pronounced the name of plant lice as if it were 
spelled af’-id. The word went out at an over-the-air spelling 
bee, and I believe that the young lady to whom it was given 
failed to spell it correctly. I think I would have failed, too, 
because I would not have known what he was talking about. 
Later, the announcer gave the definition, and I hastened to my 
dictionary to see what Webster had to say about the matter. 
I found that the announcer was right in that this is one of two 
pronunciations authorized by the famous lexicographer. 
However, it pleased me to find that the pronunciation with 


the proper spelling and that it had no standing. I suppose that 
thousands of persons throughout the country are now ready 
to back up this corruption, which is prevalent in many rural 
districts, by giving the broadcasting announcer as an authority. 


I WONDER what these announcers will do when they come 
to the Spring flowers now coming into bloom, particularly 
the so-called golden-bell. Will they say for-sith’-i-a or will 
they follow the professors and say for-sy’-thj-a? It is true, of 
course, that this shrub was named for one William Forsyth, 
British gardener. The Garden Encyclopedia evidently makes 
the decision that the pronunciation of the gentleman's name 





The garden clubs set up their exhibits as a unit at the Boston show. They consisted of eighteenth century gardens with the 
emphasis placed on Summer houses. The motif came from Williamsburg, Va. 


which most of us are familiar now, af’-id, was given the 
preference. 


HIS matter of pronunciation is given added interest by a 

tendency on the part of broadcasters to deal with botanical 
and horticultural subjects. It seems to me that the broadcast- 
ing companies will need a horticultural director if they con- 
tinue along this line. Not long ago, another announcer gave 
out the two words ‘“‘Seckel pear’’ at a spelling bee, and, to my 
amazement, he declared ‘‘sickle’’ to be the correct spelling. 

I had the temerity to write to the broadcasting company, 
pointing out the fact that reference to any nurseryman’s cata- 
logue would show that the proper spelling of the pear in ques- 
tion is Seckel. The variety was named, of course, for a farmer 
who lived near Philadelphia, where the pear was originated. 
The announcer made a brave effort to squirm out of his pre- 
dicament by asserting the next week that the dictionary 
approved the name “‘Sickle,’’ but he did not emphasize the 
fact that this name was mentioned simply as a corruption of 


should be carried along with the flower and, therefore, gives 
only for-si’-thi-a. The Garden Dictionary, on the other hand, 
suggests for-sith’-i-a as preferred, but justifies the use of for- 
sy’-thi-a. The author evidently was following Mr. Webster, 
who gives for-sith’-i-a as the preferred pronunciation. 


F WE carried the discussion farther, we would have to bring 
up the pronunciation of the camellia again, for that plant 
was named for a Mr. Carmel, for which reason some of the 
authorities are insisting that the pronunciation shall be 
ka-mél’-i-a, although most of us find it much easier to say 
ka-mél’-ya and probably shall continue to do so. 

I remember the sigh of relief that went over the country 
when a vote of the American Gladiolus Society justified the 
old-fashioned pronunciation of glad-i-6’-lus instead of gla- 
di’-o-lus. There are those who still persist in following the 
dictionary’s pronunciation, but the other form is invariably 
used among gladiolus growers. It trips off the tongue much 
more readily and sounds less affected than gla-di’-o-lus. 
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The Rose Annual —a Hardy Perennial 


§ hen: year’s Rose Annual evidently was written with the 
average amateur very much in the editor's mind. That is 
another way of saying that it is replete with practical material 
and with suggestions which can be applied to the problems of 
the home garden maker. And, after all, it is the home garden 
maker that must be relied upon to keep the country rose- 
minded. 

Of course, the book is in no way one-sided. It never is. 
There is much about growing and testing roses in many parts 
of the world. There are scientific contributions from experts 
and as is natural, a tribute to the late Dr. Jean Henri Nicolas, 
who had come to be one of the country’s foremost rosarians 
when he passed away last year. 

The constant extension of the municipal rose garden idea is 
shown by a description of several such gardens, including one 
in Tulsa, Okla-, and one in Salt Lake City, Utah. There is an 
excellent illustration of the Tulsa garden, which came about 
as the result of energetic work on the part of 250 women, 
members of the Tulsa Garden Club. The club agreed to fur- 
nish the plants if the Park Board would build the garden and 
maintain it. This bargain has been carried out, with the result 
that almost 3000 plants are now growing in this garden. 

There is a particularly breezy account of the manner in 
which the Salt Lake City garden was financed. The Utah Rose 
Society is responsible for it and apparently had only $20 
with which to begin its work. An energetic campaign was 
started, however, particularly to influence the city fathers. To 
quote: 


Members worked in eight-hour shifts, day and night. They were sitting 
on the Commissioners’ front steps when they fished for the morning papers. 
they bobbed out from behind their desks, hid behind the doors, lurked in 
dark corners, followed them home at night and called them up in the wee. 
small hours. Always the question was, ‘“‘How about a municipal rose 
garden?’’ When the situation had reached the stage of kidnapping with the 
municipal rose garden as ransom, the city fathers flew a flag of truce. 


President T. Allen Kirk of Roanoke, Va., greets the mem- 
bers of the American Rose Society with a pleasant introduc- 
tion to the Annual, supplementing Mr. McFarland’s plea for 
a larger membership and a more orderly study of rose prob- 
lems. Incidentally, a full-page portrait shows the members of 
the society just what their president looks like. Another en- 
gaging portrait shows R. Marion Hatton, the present secretary. 

Dr. McFarland has a fondness for the study of old roses 
and must have been delighted-when he received a long article 
from Mrs. Frederick L. Keays of Great Neck, N. Y., ‘“‘whose 
kindly persistence has brought into knowledge very many of 
the lovely old roses that came with our ancestors to America 
and that have, by their continuance, proved their ability to 
persist.’’ Her delightful book, ‘“‘Old Roses,”’ is the real American 
authority on the subject. There are several worth-while illus- 
trations in Mrs. Keays’ article. 

From England comes a contribution from another noted 
writer, no less a person than Eleanour Sinclair Rohde, whose 
books, ‘““The Scented Garden,” “Gardens of Delight’’ and 
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others, are being widely read in this country. She writes in 
the Annual about rose and delphinium gardens. 

_, Secretary Hatton makes a strong plea for a hybrid per- 
petual renaissance. Years ago, as many as 73 varieties were 
offered in catalogues, and there seems to be no good reason 
why they should be crowded out by hybrid teas. The real 
reason for their decadence, according to Mr. Hatton, lies in the 
fact that propagators have been amazingly careless, selecting 
their cuttings, scions or eyes from canes that have not bloomed 
and even from blind shoots that never would have bloomed. 
The result has been that, with a few exceptions, hybrid per- 
petuals have only one crop of flowers. 

Mr. Hatton believes that with proper breeding technique 
hybrid perpetuals may be made to bloom as persistently as 
hybrid teas. The fact is well known that they are much 
hardier than most of the modern roses. Being free from per- 
netiana foliage, they are much healthier. They make strong 
growth, and the flowers are fragrant for the most part, with 
true rose perfume. 

Mr. Hatton is to be commended for trying to stimulate a 
greater interest in a rose type which is adapted to the colder 
sections of the country. Although the number of hybrid per- 
petuals listed in catalogues is small, it appears that nearly 100 
varieties are still to be found in the United States, giving a 
nucleus for a wide range of new varieties. 

As a matter of fact, several articles are given to roses which 
can be expected to flourish in the Far North or West, and 
methods to protect the more tender kinds are discussed. Mr. 
Percy H. Wright, who lives in Saskatchewan in Canada, 
describes a new method which he has adopted. He says: 


I had a dozen special containers made of galvanized iron. They were 
round, twelve inches across and ten inches deep. The bottom was open but 
was braced with two strips to provide stiffness. The container is plunged 
into the earth to within about two inches of the top (less, if watering is 
unnecessary) and the rose is placed in this as it would be in the open ground. 
At the approach of Winter, the rose plant, container and all, is dug up and 
taken into a root-cellar. (One must be careful to actually cut the roots just 
below the level of the bottom of the container.) 

The following Spring, the rose is taken from the root-cellar and replanted 
in the garden. It is important, however, that the root-cellar used must not be 
damp enough or warm enough to start growth too early in the Spring. 
Using this method, I have been more successful in getting fine blooms from 
varieties not commonly grown even in lands much milder than ours: for 
instance, Maréchal Niel and Gloire de Dijon. 


As usual, the ‘Proof of the Pudding’’ takes many pages. 
Indeed, this has come to be one of the most important sections 
of the Annual, for in it one is able to get a perspective, as it 
were, of rose appreciation throughout the country. One learns 
from personal reports what happens to the new varieties when 
they are planted in different sections and the particular treat- 
ment which the different kinds must have if they are to thrive 
under widely varying conditions. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this Annual has many ex- 
cellent illustrations. This is always true. The colored plates in 
particular are superb, with special stress on the new red variety 
Rome Glory. 

The American Rose Annual is sent to paid-up members of 
the American Rose Society, and extra copies may be purchased 
for $2.00 each. It is hardly necessary to state, probably, that 
the headquarters of the American Rose Society are at Harris- 
burg, Pa., where Editor McFarland and Secretary Hatton 
spend much of their Summer months in the glorious garden 
at Breeze Hill. 


The Illustration on the Cover 


BB picture on the cover of this issue of Horticulture shows 
the central exhibit at the Spring flower show at Horticul- 
tural Hall in Worcester, Mass. It was set up for Dr. and Mrs. 
Homer Gage by their superintendent, Allen Jenkins, and 
proved to be one of the outstanding features in a show of 
unusual excellence. The Worcester show is staged by the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society, which has one of the 
most modern and well arranged horticultural buildings in the 
country. Smaller shows are held at intervals throughout the 
Summer, all being free. 








“Moon Planting” Arouses Discussion 


NOTE: The editor will be disappointed if professorial authorities do not under- 
take to settle this question by virtue of facts and figures which cannot be refuted. 


The Whole Story Not Told 


EAR EDITOR—Your editorial summary on the con- 
tents of ‘‘Moon and the Growth of Plants’ fails to men- 
tion one rather interesting result of the work of L. Kolisko, 
who, by the way, is a woman, now continuing in England the 
experiments so long carried on in Germany. I refer to her dis- 
proving the old peasant notion that for root crops, seed should 
be planted in the dark of the moon, and for top crops, like 
cereals, at the full. Her experiments would seem to prove that 
for all edible plants, sowing two days before the full moon 
gives better germination, heavier crops, better flavor and tex- 
ture. Results for such flowers as she tried are similar. As for 
why this is so, no explanation is offered except that at this 
time, if the soil be sufficiently moist, the moon’s influence is at 
its maximum. But what that influence is supposed to be, and 
how exerted through ground moisture, her book does not 
undertake to explain. 

The illustrations in Mrs. Kolisko’s book are striking; but 
the weakness of her whole argument and documentation ap- 
pears to lie in the lack of complete control of, or at least 
presentation of, all data and photographs. To be sure, we are 
shown what purport to be “‘average”” products of sowings at 
the different phases of the moon—but the whole series of 
subjects grown should be shown, that the reader with no 
thesis to prove might draw his own conclusions as to what is 
“‘average.”’ This weakness is well brought out in the review of 
the book by Professor E. J. Salisbury in the Journal of the 
Royal Horticultural Society early last Summer. 

That all the agricultural and floricultural planting could 
be done in two days in each moon-month seems chimerical. 
But it is an intriguing matter, even though to date the verdict 
must be the Scotch “‘not proven.’’ The book moved me to 
experiment last year; results were inconclusive; but I intend 
to try it again, just to see! If the moon does help, one would 
be stupid not to do as much of one’s planting as possible at 
times when sweet Luna might co-operate! 

—A. H. Herrick. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


"Old Ben" Gets His Way at Last 


EAR EDITOR—It happened that your editorial on 

planting by the moon came to my hand the very morn- 

ing when “‘Old Ben,”’ our colored gardener and general handy 

man, had been arguing with me about the same subject and 

urging me to try it, ‘‘just this once; for, if you believe in 
anything so hard, then it must be so!”’ 

Every Spring about this time Ben cautiously approaches 
this idea; but, when I give no encouragement, he subsides and 
meekly does my way, although shaking his head meanwhile. 
This year, however, I had been reading of certain experiments 
in the department of agriculture which seemed to lend scien- 
tific support to the old beliefs, and I told him so. At this un- 
expected admission on my part, he beamed and launched forth 
so volubly into all the planting lore his grandfather had 
taught him that I realized there was far more to it than the 
simple proposition of which phase of the moon to plant in. 

He had often told us tales of this grandfather, how he was a 
former slave and a famous gardener to an exacting mistress 
down St. Louis way. I knew many of his gardening methods, 
even for that early day, were quite evidently based on 
scientific fact, such as his habit of sprinkling water from 
wood ashes over his piles of cut-up potatoes several hours 
before planting time, a procedure quite as effective as our 
modern use of Semesan; but I had always dismissed his moon 
planting suggestions as sheer nonsense and superstition. 


Now, with your query in mind, I have greatly pleased Old 
Ben and his ancient mother, who is also very intelligent, by 
asking them to write down all they remember of these beliefs, 
and below I quote from several long pages they have given me. 


All vegetables, such as vine plants and all things that produce their yield 
above the ground should be planted during the increase of the moon, while 
in a fruitful sign, especially during the second quarter after the new moon is 
increasing. 

For success plant potatoes and others things which develop in the ground 
in the third quarter. Turnips, if you want them for roots, plant at the same 
phase; if for the tops (greens) sow in the second. 

Also budding, grafting, and transplanting, seeding for hay, grain or cereals 
should be done in the first or second quarter. 

Destroy noxious growths in the fourth quarter when the moon is in the 
barren signs, Leo, Gemini, or Virgo, if you do at another time they will 
come up again; also the same periods when working to destroy pests, vermin, 
and rodents. 

Harvest all root crops, when the moon is growing old; they will keep 
better and longer; but if you pick fruit in the old of the moon the bruised 
spots will rot. 

Sauerkraut should be made after full moon, when it is in a fruitful sign. 

Irrigate and dig wells when the moon is in the watery signs; cultivate 
when in the barren ones. 


—Susan Rosenstiel Popov. 
Freeport, III. 


Planting Tomatoes by the Moon 


EAR EDITOR—Reading the article in Horticulture of 
March 1 on planting of seeds according to the moon 
phases, reminds me that I have experimented along this line. 
At first I laughed at the idea, but on the quiet I bought some 
tomato seed to give the method a trial. 

I built two flats of the same size, filled them with the same 
mixture of soil and planted the same number of seed in each 
flat, but on different dates. I numbered the flats No. 1 and No. 
2. No. 1 was planted between the half-full and the full of the 
moon while No. 2 was planted between the full of the moon 
and the third quarter. 

The ones planted in flat No. 1 proved better plants and 
gave more fruits than those in flat No. 2. The plants in flat 
No. 1 were healthy and vigorous and had large fruits, and so 
I have followed this rule in all plantings ever since. 


South Easton, Mass. —Will B. Hunt. 


Good Crop in the Wrong "Phase" 


EAR EDITOR—Through many years of practical gar- 
dening we have found that atmospheric and soil condi- 
tions are the decisive factors in successful planting, rather than 
‘the time of the moon.’” My mother always liked to relate, 
with amusement, the story of a small neighbor boy sitting on 
the fence, watching her potatoes being planted. ‘“You'll raise 
no potatoes this year.” “But why, Johnnie?’’ my mother 
asked. “‘ Cause you're plantin’ ‘em in the wrong time of the 
moon.”’ And when telling the story, my mother always added 
that she had an unusually fine crop of potatoes that year. 
—Rebecca Parker. 
Salem, Ind. 


Pole Beans and the Moon's Phases 


EAR EDITOR—The article in Horticulture about plant- 
ing by the moon’s phases interested me greatly. I have 
done planting by the moon for over 30 years. Pole beans will 
respond especially to the moon. They will not climb if 
planted when the moon is old, but if planted when it is new, 
they climb readily and do not have to be tied each strand, as 
they find their own way on poles. Corn and potatoes, too, do 
better when planted when the moon is new. 
—Eugene McPartland. 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 











Delphinium Growers Pool Their Opinions 


Their year book is filled with suggestions which 
amateurs in all parts of the country will find useful 


Steichen, president of the American Delphinium Society, 

in the society's latest year book, just issued. Mr. Steichen 
suggests two very appealing garden combinations with 
delphiniums. The first prescription is this: 50 per cent 
light-blue, annual chinense delphiniums, 30 per cent deep- 
blue chinense delphiniums, 5 per cent white chinense del- 
phiniums, and 15 per cent amourense poppies. The yellow 
butterfly-like flowers, on long stems, of the amourense poppy 
make a lovely combination with the gnat-like blossoms of the 
chinense delphiniums. The plants should be set about twelve 
inches apart each way in large, informal masses. The chinense 
delphiniums also make splendid foils and accessories to their 
more stately, tall sisters. 

The second prescription involves the use of another, little- 
known annual delphinium, Delphinium paniculatum. It has 
tiny, violet flowers set in an airy, feathery foliage and blooms 
and blooms from June to September—a soft fuzzy cloud. It 
is effective when used for its cloud-like quality, as is 
gypsophila. 

Frank Reinelt, who has won acclaim for his Pacific hybrids, 
which are being introduced to 
the gardening public this sea- 
son, makes predictions as to the 
future in delphinium breeding. 
His aim during ten years of 
breeding has been to produce a 
red garden hybrid, using the 
California native D. cardinale 
as a parent. Not discouraged by 
ten years of making countless 
crosses, he still expects to some 
day produce his ideal hybrid 
red delphinium, and in the 
meantime he already has a 
white strain with an improved 
constitution to his credit, as 
well as several others in shades 
of the more usual delphinium 
colors. 

Under the heading, ‘““Why 
So Much Stalk and So Little 
Bloom?—And Why an Eight- 
Foot Delphinium Anyway?” 
E. D. Crow] of Berkeley, Calif., 
makes comments which will be 
received with sympathetic un- 
derstanding by many garden 


makers: 

Far too many strains run all to top. 
They will grow and grow and grow 
and finally erupt into a couple of feet 
of bloom so far up in the air that the 
ordinary person can get no satisfaction 
whatever in the attempt to look at it. 
It is about time to call a halt in the 
aspiration to reach the moon and leavé 
that for the stratosphere man. In gen- 
eral a six foot plant is tall enough 
(especially when you have to stake it) 
and it should have two and a half to 
three feet of bloom, which gives a nice 
balance to the plant. And don’t forget 
plenty of laterals to carry the bloom 
along and provide nice cut material. 


With the major flower shows 
taking the center of the stage at 
this season and the perennial 
discussion of exhibits, exhibi- 


x candid camera shots are the comments of Edward 





The delphinium maintains its supremacy by reason of the fact that 
it is continually being improved. 


tors and judging at its annual height, the comments of N. F. 
Vanderbilt of San Jose, Calif., are particularly timely. His 


suggestions to the delphinium society are: 

To many flower folks an intensive review of one of our larger floral 
exhibitions brings many thoughts. Some think that perfection itself has been 
approached in floral betterment and little else can be attempted. Others con- 
sider the exhibition as being an apt example to beginners of what to emulate 
when their day comes. Far too many consider the exhibits as the peak note 
of special care by experts and by the well-to-do who have all the equipment 
and help needed to effect such results. Therein lies the weakest point in our 
large floral exhibitions, a money return entertainment staged mainly for non- 
flower folk, and under conditions impossible for the average grower to enter. 
Were it not for the excellent practices of garden clubs, the small growers 
would have little chance of gaining progressive honors. 

Can we not, in this Society, cast aside precedent and make the recognition 
of beginners our most important goal? We should gather an ever-increasing 
number of beginners, help in their education, stimulate their enthusiasm, and 
offer to the flower world a younger and better crop of specialists. 


As a practical aid to the garden maker who wishes to suc- 
cessfully grow delphiniums (and what gardener does not), 
the ‘‘Seed-to-Seed Suggestions” of Dr. Leon H. Leonian make 
this annual invaluable. Dr. Leonian is not only editor of 
Delphinium, the year-book, but is a hybridizer of recognized 
ability and has been growing delphiniums for many years. His 
suggestions should prove almost a fool-proof recipe. The first 
point which he brings to the attention of the would-be grower 
of delphiniums is the source of the seed: 


Success or failure with delphinium is governed by two factors: heredity 
and environment. We purchase the 
heredity but must furnish the envir- 
onment ourselves. Since all hereditary 
characters come with the seed, the 
breeder himself should be investigated 
before making a purchase. This is best 
accomplished by critically examining 
the products of various breeders in the 
gardens and the nurseries in one’s 
locality. One should always bear in 
mind that not all strains of good del- 
phiniums give equally satisfactory 
performance under all environments. 
Whatever strain proves to be consist- 
ently superior in one’s locality, that is 
the strain to select. 

Seeds of high quality are more ex- 
pensive than the ordinary sorts, and 
the prospective purchaser may balk at 
the prices asked by the specialist. But 
he should not forget that scrub del- 

* phiniums require as much attention 
and space as the aristocrats, and that 
after waiting, working. risking, hop- 
ing, and dreaming for one or two 
years the purchaser of cheap seeds will 
get only disappointments. 


It is doubtful if many ama- 
teur growers realize how many 
of their difficulties arise from 
the seed bed. Dr. Leonian says 
that it is immaterial if one uses 
flats or coldframes for the sow- 
ing of delphinium seed. The 
medium in which the seed is to 
be sown constitutes the impor- 
tant factor. Equal portions of 
topsoil, preferably taken from 
a place where no vegetables or 
flowers have been grown for 
years, and fine clean sand should 
be thoroughly mixed, screened, 
and placed in the flats or in the 
coldframe. No organic matter 
of any sort ts to be added to this 
mixture (the italics are Dr. 
Leonian’s), since damping-off 
fungi thrive in the presence of 
such substances. However, the’ 
soil may still carry some of 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 





MEDIOCRE AND otdeous Gardens 


It can be lack of just one food element 














@ Imagine that the twelve aster 
plants above are twelve complete 
gardens. Then you’ll see why 
some home gardeners always 
achieve lovely results—while 
others are disappointed. 

The conditions of sunlight, air, 
water, temperature, and soil under 
which these asters grew were iden- 
tical. Yet one plant grew big and 
sturdy, blossomed far more beau- 
tifully than any of the others. 

A slight difference in diet was 
responsible. Each failing plant 
lacked just one of the food ele- 
ments every growing thing needs 


A PRODUCT 
OF SWIFT 


VIGORO 








from soil. Which proves that par- 
tial failure is risked if you neglect 
to feed even one needed element. 

That’s why so many of the best 
home gardeners use VIGORO, the 
complete plant food that supplies all 
eleven needed elements in scientifi- 
cally balanced proportions. Vigoro 
almost guarantees garden beauty! 

Feeding with Vigoro is the 
easiest way to get a weed-free 
lawn. Vigoro encourages deep root 
growth and thick top growth that 
tend to choke out weeds. 

Lawns, flowers, shrubs, trees, 
vegetables—Vigoro supplies them 








all with the complete diet they 
need. It’s pleasant to use, too— 
safe, odorless, and economical. 
Order Vigoro now, from your gar- 
den supply dealer! 


SUPPLIES ALL THE FOOD 
ELEMENTS NEEDED FROM SOIL 
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Reeession or Depression? 


Call it which you will but it fails to affect attendances at 
Flower Shows and 1938 is going to be a great Planting 
Year. Here are a few interesting varieties from our 1938 


catalogue: 


Harrington’s Pink Hardy Aster (New) 75 cents each $7.50 per doz. 
Iris Ochroleuca in 4 distinct colors, strong plants ...... $1.50 per set 
Viola odorata semperfiorens. Very fragrant and a wonderful 
SRNEGEE « soccccabuuhabaocdsalivasiens 50 cents each $5.00 doz. 
Collection of 12 distinct Hardy Asters ...................005: $2.50 
Collection of 12 distinct Hardy Korean chrysanthemums ...... 2.50 
Lilium candidum, strong bulbs to flower this season 
$4.00-$6.00 per doz. $30.00-$50.00 per 100 
“ sulphureum, extra strong $1.00-$2.00 each $10.00-$16.50 per doz. 





“ Formosanum, Wilson’s late var. ..... $3.00 doz. $20.00 per 100 
zm = Price’s early var. ..... 3.00 doz. 20.00 per 100 
“ Speciosum album Kretzeri ......... 6.00 doz. 45.00 per 100 
“ tenuifolium Red Star, much glorified var. 30c each $3.00 doz. 
“ giganteum Himalaicum, extra large ........... $1.50-$3.00 each 
Collection 12 vars. Lilium seeds of easy germination .......... $2.00 
Choice mixture Earlham Hybrid Montbretias 10c each $1.00 per doz. 
Collection of 12 varieties of Tigridias ......................-. $1.50 
Clematis Prins Hendrick, glorious variety ............... $2.00 each 
x4 Nelly Moser, light mauve ..................... =a. * 
“ _ Jackmanni superba, immense rich purple ....... ia. * 
Buddleia Charming (New) ................ 75ceach $7.50 per doz. 
SOE EET io. ov cc da rekicueeve vecsdeunan $1.50-$4.00 each 
ROSE R. M. S., Queen Mary (New) ........ $2.00 each 3 for $5.00 
CABBAGE, WHITE DAMASK and YORK AND 
TL Re ROD Sov i caeioe da tdenss ciscanen $1.00 each 


We have 175 varieties of the finest hardy roses in all types 


Come out and see our stock—Catalogues free on request 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front and Federal Streets 


Weymouth, Massachusetts 











LONG-LOST FAVORITES NOW AVAILABLE 


Rare and unusual Old-fashioned Roses with qualities that commend 
them highly to modern gardeners. Informal flowers, clear and distinct 
colors, and rugged plants that thrive in cold climates, make them as 
popular today as they were generations ago. 


HERE ARE ROSES OF BY-GONE DAYS 


Roses known for over three centuries vie with those known for three 
generations. Twenty years ago we began collecting these Old-fashioned 
Roses. Now we have a group of Pembertons, Damasks, Moss, and 
French Roses that cannot be duplicated in America. 


Bobbink & Atkins Catalogue (1938 Edition) 


gives careful descriptions and critical comments on Old-fashioned and modern Roses. 
Other important plants—azaleas, rhododendrons, shrubs, and evergreens are also included. 
A copy will be mailed on request. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford 22, New Jersey 
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them, therefore it is advisable to treat both the soil and the seed. 

Soil sterilization by heat is not recommended for delphin- 
iums (again the italics are the author’s), because often under 
the action of high temperatures certain toxic substances are 
elaborated which may play havoc with the tiny seedlings. Of 
the various chemical sterilizing agents formalin is perhaps the 
most satisfactory because after doing the work it passes out 
into the air. Liquid formalin is preferable to dusts because it is 
less expensive and more thorough. The soil mixture should 
be thoroughly drenched with a 3 to 5 per cent solution of 
formalin in water, kept covered for 24 hours, exposed to the 
air for a few days, then worked from time to time in order to 
aerate it thoroughly. After all odor of formalin is gone and 
the soil is dry, it is ready to receive the seed. Dr. Leonian’s 
suggestions for seed sowing are these: 


Organisms on the surface of the seeds may be kept in check by shaking the 
seeds with a pinch of Semesan or any other organic mercury preparation. 
After the soil is leveled, shallow trenches, about a fourth of an inch deep, 
are opened in parallel rows, the seed is sown in the trenches, and covered, 
and the soil is packed down by the means of a flat object such as a piece of 
two-by-four, then watered gently but thoroughly. Inverted empty flats, 
sheets of glass, or two thicknesses of burlap will serve to keep the soil moist. 
Burlap spread over a lath frame as a covering is preferable because it affords 
good air drainage. After the seedlings emerge, which requires from ten to 15 
days, diffused sunlight should be allowed to reach them. Lath frames without 
burlap covering, or open-mesh burlap alone, or muslin, will serve admirably 
well. Until the first true leaves appear, the seedlings are in a very tender 
stage. Should damping-off appear despite all the foregoing precautions, the 
seedlings should be sprinkled immediately with a 0.25 percent water solution 
of Semesan. Since the disease is confined to the uppermost layer of the soil, 
it is advisable not to wet the soil too deep. Usually one treatment will suffice. 


Garden makers will find these directions for seed sowing 
just as applicable to most other annual and perennial plants. 
As an alternative method the sand culture of seedlings is sug- 
gested. (See March 1, 1938, Horticulture.) Where the season 
is short and the Winters are likely to be severe, Dr. Leonian 
advises that Summer-sown seedlings remain undisturbed over 
Winter. The following Spring the seedlings may be trans- 
planted to pots, to dirt bands, or directly into the garden. If 
the latter procedure is used, each seedling should be protected 
against cutworms by paper bands. In the case of Spring-sown 
seedlings, at least, one and preferably two transplantings are 
necessary before the plants are set out in the field. Flats may be 
used for tiny seedlings, while small pots or dirt bands will 
give good results with larger seedlings. They should be kept 
in a coldframe until established. 

In the matter of the preparation of the soil to receive the 
delphinium seedlings, it should not wait until the last mo- 
ment. This applies particularly to the spading of the soil. 
Dr. Leonian is very emphatic about the fact that in sections 
where root rot is prevalent no organic matter should be used. 
Such materials as manure, woods dirt, peat moss, compost 
material, no matter how well rotted, should be avoided. 
Where root rot is not a factor, however, manures and organic 
matter of all sorts may be used to good advantage. They 
should be spaded under in the Fall. 

The statement is just as emphatic about the use of chemical 
fertilizers applied before or shortly after the transplanting of 
the seedlings. One should wait until after the seedlings have 
established themselves, which will be about two months, 
before applying chemical fertilizers. It is not possible to give 
a formula for the amount of fertilizer to be applied; the sug- 
gestion is to just broadcast it so that the surface of the soil 
shows a light “‘snow,’’ and work it in very lightly. Rains or 
irrigation water will carry the soluble parts of the plant food 
down to the roots. It should be remembered that in light soils 
the action of the fertilizers is quicker, and the amount that 
may be beneficial in heavy soil may easily become destructive 
in sandy soils. 

In the matter of lime and fertilizers, it is well to quote the 
author: 


Too many persons believe that lime is a universal panacea and that del- 
phiniums can not be grown without it. As a matter of fact, they grow very 
well in soils that are acid, testing as much as pH 5. Too much lime may 
easily lead to chlorosis, a deficiency disease which manifests itself in the form 
of a general yellowing of the leaves. Many gardeners are applying large 
amounts of bone meal year after year and think that they are meeting all the 
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needs of the plants; yet bone meal does not contain any potash, the mineral 
so essential to the health and the strength of our plants. on 

Everyone wants to know what is the ‘‘best’’ fertilizer for delphiniums. 
There is no such thing as best, as such matters depend upon local conditions. 
But since nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium are the elements which are 
most likely to be deficient in our soil, a ‘‘complete”’ fertilizer, containing all 
three of these is the one to be selected. In making the purchase one should be 
guided by the analysis figures on the bags of fertilizers rather than by fancy 
names, fancy prices and extravagant claims. A fertilizer carrying the analysis 
figures 4-12-10 is quite satisfactory. More concentrated forms are available, 
but in the hands of the uninitiated such fertilizers are likely to bring about 
burning. E 

For the first year of growth, until the poor plants, the poor 
colors and the poor flowers can be rogued out, it is advised to 
set the young plants in rows two feet wide with the plants six 
or eight inches apart. When the plants have become established 
and are ready to be set in their permanent locations, two feet 
or more apart is best, and in sections where delphiniums are 
short-lived, one foot apart will be satisfactory. 

The year book, called Delphinium, is published by the 
American Delphinium Society, Ridgefield, Conn. Membership, 


which includes the year book, is $2.00 a year. 


Why Clip Seeds? Crush Them 


gp seis: I am a lazy gardener, but my spirit groans at the 
thought of painfully clipping all the seeds of the Heavenly 
Blue morning glory before planting them. It is so unnecessary! 
Never have I done such a thing and my morning glories ger- 
minate almost 100 per cent. A professional gardener gave me 
an invaluable bit of advice when I was about to plant my first 
seeds, many years ago, and I have followed it ever since, with 
unvarying success. 

I plant the seeds in bulb pans, first putting a generous 
amount of broken crocks in the bottom, and covering them 
with sphagnum moss or dead leaves, to prevent the soil from 
sifting through. The pans are then filled three-quarters full of 
sifted garden loam, pounded with a piece of wood or a brick 
until it is very firm. The seeds are then scattered over the 
firmed surface and covered a quarter of an inch deep with more 
sifted loam. Then I pound the surface again. As the gardener 
expressed it, ““IThe harder you pound them down, the faster 
they will bounce up!’’ And they do! 

I suppose the reason is that the vigorous pounding bruises 
the hard seed coat, making germination easier. The pan is set 
in water until the soil is moist, a pane of glass is laid over the 
top, and the whole covered with a newspaper or a burlap bag 
and set in a coldframe. In 48 hours, the soil is cracked by the 
eager seedlings. Another day, and the white loops of the stems 
show through the cracks, to be followed the next day by the 
folded leaves. 

The glass must be removed before the leaves unfold, and 
the pan may need watering at that time. As soon as the first 
pair of leaves are fully unfolded, the plants are transferred to 
two-and-one-half-inch pots, in which they stay until trans- 
planting time. So do not plant the seed until nearly time to set 
the plants in the garden. The Heavenly Blue self-sows nicely. , 
Every year I find ‘‘volunteers’’ scattered around the site of the 
old vines, and needless to say, those seeds were neither clipped 
nor pounded, but like Topsy, they just grew! 


Peabody, Mass. —Bessie R. Buxton. 


Society of American Florists Officers 


T THE annual meeting of the Society of American Flor- 
ists and Ornamental Horticulturists, held in Toronto, 
Canada, on March 25 and 26, George J. Ball of West Chi- 
cago, Ill., was elected president and J. Fred Austin of 
Spokane, Wash., vice-president. Three new directors were also 
elected: Francis Ruzicka, Chatham, N. J., representing the 
growers; Professor H. B. Dorner of the University of Illinois, 
representing the college section; and Paul R. Klingsporn, 
Chicago, IIl., representing the wholesalers. 
At the same meeting, Houston, Texas, was selected for next 
year’s flower show and annual convention. 
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This scrawny, badly de- 
foliated Norway Spruce 
is a typical example 
of malnutrition and neg- 
lect. It stands within 100 
yards of the tree shown 
at the right, and on a 
neighboring estate. 


The Bartlett Way 


VW 





Trees growing on lawns — where the perfect tree 
food that mulches the forest floor is missing — fre- 
quently show sorry evidence of malnutrition. Under 
par, because undernourished, they lack the luxurious 
foliage that makes for beauty——and the vitality 
required to ward off disease. “> Such trees show 
an amazing return to health and beauty when fed 
“the Bartlett Way". <A This organization has devel- 
oped, as a result of nearly 25 years of research and 
experimentation, a special product called “Bartlett 
Green Tree Food." This material contains all of the 
natural elements which are present under forest con- 
ditions and is applied through holes in the soil, thus 
making it immediately available to the root system. 
\A\""Bartlett Green Tree Food" is a blended, bal- 
anced ration, rich in nitrogen, phosphorous, potash 
and all the other elements trees require for healthy 
vigorous growth. <> It is not simply a stimulant, like 
many fertilizers, but a rich and lasting ration from 
which the tree feeds throughout the entire growing 
season. ‘A> If your trees seem to have been going 
“down hill" of late, why not have the Bartlett Repre- 
sentative call and examine them. He'll gladly per- 
form this service without cost or obligation. And it 
may be, that they simply need feeding. If that's the 
case, you'll get a lot of satisfaction seeing the way 
those starving trees respond to a square meal — 
scientifically served by Bartlett dendricians. 


The F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


Tree Research Laboratories and Main Office 
Stamford, Conn. 
Bartlett Service is available in every community from 
Maine to the Carolinas. Write us for the address of the 
Bartlett Representative nearest you. 


J) PAS This beautiful Norway 
Spruce, photographed the 
same day as the sorry-look- 
ing specimen pictured at 
the left, shows the glorious 
result of feeding and care 
"The Bartlett Way." 
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HORMODIN “A” 


makes it easy to root cuttings 








Hormodin “A”, the root-forming chem- 
ical, stimulates rapid root growth on cut- 
tings. The Hormodin treatment is sim- 
ple, costs only a fraction of a cent per 
cutting, and permits the selection of cut- 
tings with less regard to buds or nodes. 
Even hard-to-root varieties are prop- 
agated readily by observing the easy-to- 
follow directions in each package. Every 
batch of Hormodin “A” is tested for 
potency by the Boyce Thompson Institute 
for Plant Research, Inc. Your dealer has 
Hormodin. Get a package today. 


MERCK &CO.Inc.,RAHWAY,N.J. 
Manufactu ming Chemists 





























WITHA CHARCOAL BASE 
THAT HAS NO WASTE 


Here’s a new and different 
fertilizer for your lawns 
and gardens! A measured 
beauty treatment that goes 
farther—costs less because 
you use /ess/ 


CHAR-GRO is a scientific- 
ally balanced plant food. 
It comes in clean, granular 
ellet form ... is easy to 
andle. It distributes even- 
ly . « « works itself easily 
own into the soil and 
lodges in the root system. 


CHAR-GRO has a charcoal 
base and is highly absorb- 
ent. It feeds the roots and 
provides an additional Easy tohandle... 
store of nourishment. 4 
There’s no waste .. . no 
draining away of the nour- 
ishment .. . no odor... 
no weed seed. 

There’s no other fertilizer like 
CHAR-GRO! 
Try it. See the 
remarkable re- 
sults in your 


tgrowth ... 
lawn and gar- supplies additional 
den. Mail cou- store of nourish- 
pon forsample. ment. 














SF 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY / 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
165 John Street, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me Free SAmpLe of CHAR-GRO 
sufficient for 25 potted piants. I enclose 10c to 


cover cost of packaging and mailing. 


H-4 


Pe ctatiinnitinaiinttintniteeriians 


Fe a 


City. ---State... 
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An Ideal Roadside Planting 


LANTS that are somewhat trailing, strong growing and 

able to take care of themselves are none too plentiful. Trail- 
ing roses, such as Rosa wichuriana and its hybrids, often are 
recommended, but are not satisfactory when snowfalls are 
heavy and likely to lie for several weeks or longer. There is 
nothing in the whole category of plants that field mice are 
more fond of than succulent rose canes. Even without snow, 
they offer an ideal shelter for mice, which damage the plants 
severely. With heavy snows, plantings of trailing roses and 
many other plants of similar recumbent habit, are completely 
ruined in a very short time, as I have found out by sad 
experience. 

A splendid substitute is the. perennial pea, Lathyrus syl- 
vestris, in its varied colorings. I found out how useful it was 
in this respect quite by accident. I had a fence covered with 
them, near the highway. Whether or not the birds carried the 
seeds it is hard to say, but in any event, plants started up on 
both sides of the road. Soon both banks became things of 
beauty. When I saw this I took a hand and assisted Nature by 
planting seeds promiscuously wherever I thought they were 
needed, as soon as the seeds were ripe. These made sturdy little 
plants before Winter and the hillside became a blaze of glory. 
Planting seeds in the Spring failed to give good results. Tour- 
ists from near and far saw and marvelled at them and many 
secured seeds to sow likewise. 

Being legumes, they make the ground steadily better and 
are certainly permanent, as I know of plants that are over a 
century old. We have a limestone soil and if one wished to 
plant on sandy soil, a top dressing of ground limestone would 
undoubtedly be advisable. 

The addition of a few plants of hairy vetch contributes vari- 
ety to plantings and they are really beautiful, in my opinion. 
All that is necessary to keep them in good condition is to mow 
off the tops, after they have ripened, while roses, even if not 
damaged by mice, require that some canes be removed each 
year, after the plants are several years old. And to untangle the 
matted mess is an almost hopeless job. 


—Chester D. Wedrick. 
Nanticoke, Ont. 


One-Spray Program for Psylla 


ONTROL of the pear psylla, the major insect pest of 
pears, by a single application of an oil spray is possible 
where the spray application is properly timed and where the 
treatment is thorough. By thorough treatment is meant cover- 
ing the top, the trunk, and the watersprouts about the base. 
Oil sprays should be applied to pear trees before perceptible 
growth has begun beyond a slight swelling of the buds, but 
after danger of severe freezing. If possible, the spraying should 
be done on balmy days with the temperature at 55 degrees or 
higher, since more adult psyllas will be on the trees on those 
days. It is important that the oil be on the trees before many 
eggs are laid, however, and before the buds advance too far, 
hence spraying may have to be done at lower temperatures 
some seasons. 











Gardening on Cape Cod 


is the title of our unusual booklet which not only lists a large variety 
of ROSES as featured in our Exhibit in the Boston Flower Show, 
but also a complete assortment of other hardy plant materials. Of 
interest to all plant lovers, we shall gladly send you a copy on request. 
Designing, Construction and Planting, combined with our 
Garden Shop make ours “A Complete Horticultural Service.” 


H. V. LAWRENCE 
The Cape Cod Nurseries Falmouth, Mass. 
Established in 1886 
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Vhe Leader in Garden Sprays 


GREENTOX 


All Rotenone 
Garden Spray 


with patented an’ 
or snd wetting ~ 






KILLS * ‘ars 


Pleasant to use. Harmless 
to humans, pets. and piants. 
For complete satisfaction and 
efficient control of insects con- 
sidered hard to kill—such as 
Japanese beetles, rose bugs, red 
spiders and most other varieties 
of garden insects, GREENTOX 
is approved and recommended. 
At your dealer or direct. 6 oz. bottle $1 postpaid. 


BONIDE pag vr CO., Inc., Utica, N.Y. 


NO MORE | — 


IF YOU USE 


ANTZIX 


A 
Remarkable 
Product 


Proclaimed by all users to be the most efficient ant 
killer on the market. A new type poison that lives 
up to its broad claims. Destroys entire colony in 3 
to 5 hours. New, patented, self-feeding dispenser 
safeguards children and pets, keeps out rain and 
preserves toxicity. Enjoy the satisfaction of an 
efficient ant kille-—-ANTZIX. 


At your dealer or direct. Home and 
garden set—complete 75c postpaid. 


BONIDE CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Utica, N.Y. 


TALL GROWING PERENNIALS 









10 American Burnet. Sun. 6 ft. ...... $1.50 
10 American Columbine. Sun. 2 ft. .. 1.50 
10 Flowering Spurge. Sun. 2 ft. ..... 1.50 
10 Purple Loosestrife. Sur. 6 ft. .... 2.00 
10 Red Baneberry. Shade. 2 ft. ..... 1.50 
10 Shootingstar. Shade. 2 ft. ....... 1.50 
10 Tall Wild Sunflower. Sun. 8 ft. ... 2.00 
10 Virginia Bluebells. Sun. 2 ft. .... 1.50 
10 White Turtlehead. Sun. 2 ft. .... 1.50 
10 Wild Pink Phlox. Sun. 3 ft. ...... 1.50 

Ee ii eh cewek seems o's $16.00 


$14.00 for this collection of 
100 Native Perennials 

Half the collection for $7.50 

3 of each variety for $5.00 


The height which each variety reaches is 
given, with whether it grows best in sun 
or shade. 


Catalogue listing over 200 native ferns, 
orchids, and wild flowers on request. 


We, also, carry a general line of evergreens, 
shrubs, and perennials. 


CHARLES H. WILLIAMS NURSERIES 


NEWMAREET ROAD EXETER, N. H. 


SPECTACULAR 


DELPHINIUMS 


“Dreams of Beauty” Hybrids 


One of the finest hybrids ever intro- 
duced. Large flowers, closely set on tall 
spikes make them ideal in the garden. 
The exquisite shades of blue, ranging 
from delicate pale blue to the deepest in- 
digo, some shading to orchid, some with 
pink fillings and — doubles give flow- 
ers of extraordinary beauty. Mildew and 
heat resistant. Well suited to wide range 
of climatic conditions. 


LARGE FIELD-GROWN PLANTS — 
6 for $1.00 postpaid. Young plants (that 
will bloom this year) 15 for $1.00. 


Free catalog of perennials and rock 
plants listing the best leading varie- 
ties with full descriptions. 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS 
OAKFORD ILLINOIS 
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Iris Tectorum in Washington 


HAVE just read with interest Mr. Keller's article in Horti- 

culture of February 1, and think that my experience with 
Iris tectorum might be of interest to him and other of your 
readers. 

Several years ago I called on Mr. Clarence Lown in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., and he generously presented me with a basket 
of plants, among which was a plant of this iris. I placed it in 
my rock garden in Washington, D. C., in a sunny and very 
well drained position. Of course the climate of Washington is 
very damp, s> shey must have almost felt as if they were back 
in their mative land. Anyway, they grew lustily and increased 
very rapidly, and soon I had dozens of plants, which bloomed 
beantitully. When Marion Cran, the English writer of many 
<iv'syhttal garden books, visited me, she admired them greatly 
and was astounded at their growth. ““They never grow that 
way in England,”’ she exclaimed. 

These plants had no special care and shortly after her visit 
I rented my house. The garden was neglected, but the little 
irises grew on and spread. I gave many plants away and many 
were transplanted into other parts of the garden. Some pieces 
were stuck rather hurriedly into the dry wall. Even these grew 
well. Eventually. | sold the house, but before leaving I dug 
up a few :\:e% which I gave to my sister for her Westchester 
County ss: den, situated near New York City. She planted 
them in semi-shade and they have grown well but have not 
spread as they did in my garden. I also planted a few in my 
garden in Maine, but unfortunately that was in the late 
Autumn, and they did not survive the Winter. However, I 
shall try a few plants in the Spring and I think that with a 
little care they may grow even in that cold climate. 

I have a few plants of J. tectorum alba but they did not 
spread as much as the lavender one. I hope that Mr. Keller’s 
article and this one of mine will inspire others to tell us of 
their experiences with this delightful plant. 


—Gladys Squiers Rousseau. 
‘Westport, Conn. 


Fire-Pink Provides Vivid Red 


HE fire-pink, Silene virginica, does not today receive the 

attention from gardeners that it deserves. Plant breeders 
might increase its garden value by developing a somewhat 
greater compactness of growth, but no one could improve 
upon the color. The best fire-pinks rival in clearness and 
vividness of hue any poinsettia or any Lobelia cardinallts, so it 
seems to me, at least. 

The fire-pink grows wild from the Great Lakes region 
southward into Georgia and Arkansas. It is rarely found in 
quantity because its brilliant coloring invites its picking. It 
grows chiefly on lightly shaded banks, especially dryish, rocky 
banks—which suggests its use for rock gardens. It is a peren- 
nial that self-sows freely. Several plants started at the top of a 
slope and protected will soon establish a colony that will cover 
the entire slope. Results are best from Fall-sown seed. Those 
wanting seed will probably find it wise to collect their own. 
A few dealers in native wild flowers offer plants. 

Hereabouts the plants rarely exceed a foot in height, al- 
though in some localities they attain two feet. The plants 
are slightly sprawling in effect. The flowers are borne in large, 
loose clusters, individual blooms averaging about an inch and 
a quarter across. There seems to be considerable variation in 
the blooming season as various writers give it anywhere from 
May to September. In this locality and in the Chicago area I 
have always found the fire-pink flowering at the same time as 
Mertensia virginica and other typical Spring flowers. The 
period of bloom in this part of Kentucky is from three to four 
weeks. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 
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SOMETHING NEW 
FOR A CHANGE 


© 


A Nursery CATALOGUE that is more 
of a text book than a catalogue—a 
permanently valuable reference book 
with over 500 illustrations of every 
type of garden and landscape 
material. 


© 


Every copy is worth a dollar, 
yet we will send you one, free. 


WRITE TODAY 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 
NORTH ABINGTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FRAMINGHAM 























A NEW COLDWELL 
BROWNIE TWENTY-ONE 


Large capacity—wide cut—powerful motor 










Improved 
Brownie type 
mowing 2-3 acres a day 
Exclusive Ooldwell control for 
easy trimming around shrubs, etc. 
Takes grades up to 30%. Rugged, 
well built—a real power mower 
that is a pleasure to use. 
In De Luxe or Regular Models, 
with or without improved Oold- 
well grass box. 

Write for the new free folder 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 


Dept. K NEWBURGH, N. Y. 



















CONTROL 


Turn back - breakin 

g mower 
Pushing into a pleasant stroll! 
Start, stop and turn with one. 
hand ease — cut 18” swaths 
- @ quarter of the time— 

Ow & good sized la 
for 5¢ fuel cost. Quiet, 
A ©asy stariing 4-cycle 
note — governor; 
ustable cutting 
heights; rubber tires, 
ede Sp: thown, $89.50. 


today for Free Lit 
EVINRUDE LAWN re 
738 W. Hope Ave., Milwaukee 


NAWN-Boy 









EASY TERMS 





JAPANESE ANEMONES 





Marvelous display in 
September. Greatest 
show plant for large or 
small gardens. 


Colors: White or Pink 


Hardy 3-year old plants 
(each plant 5 roots) 


$1 each—6 for $5.00 
A. M. LUCKEY 


Sherwood Island Lane 
Greens Farms Conn. 








SAND CULTURE 


Our exhibits at the New York 
and Philadelphia flower shows of 
seedlings, window boxes, flower- 
ing bulbs and cuttings growing 
in sand with chemical solutions, 
demonstrated to thousands that 
Sand Culture is practical for 
Home Gardeners. 

Ideal for window or porch 
boxes. Use ordinary sand and 
Garden Chemicals. Grow superior 
seedlings free from “damping off” 
fungus. Transplanting from sand 
culture without root injury, elim- 
inates growth check and results 
in earlier fruit or flowers. Garden 
Chemicals to make 25 gallon 
solution and illustrated direction 
booklet for $1.00 postpaid. 


GARDEN CHEMICAL Co. 
P. O. Box 3 LIVINGSTON, N. J. 


“HAIL TO HEBE” 


Praise, indeed for the glorious Water-Lily! In the 
April issue of GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE is a 
fascinating article on Water-Lilies and garden 
pools, written by George Bishop of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden. Another feature is ‘‘Lilacs at 
Swarthmore” by John C. Wister. Send for your 
copy today—25c——or better still, enter a trial 
subscription at 
7 months for $1.00 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


1270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Two Shrubs With Much Merit 


B eons mintshrub, Elsholtzia farquhari, while not new to the 
world, is new to many people, for one seldom sees it. This 
smal! plant is useful for the front of a shrubbery border, as it 
grows but 18 to 24 inches tall. The nature of its growth and 
its large spikes of flowers remind one of the well-known 
buddleia. The large spikes of bright pink flowers come in late 
Summer, making a neat, colorful bush. 

Planted in the right setting it is very conspicuous. It is 
especially satisfactory when planted near a walk or seat, be- 
cause the whole bush, foliage and flowers, have a pleasing 
sweet mint scent, that is very refreshing. It is ideal to grow in 
the flowering border, and the lovely pink spikes make un- 
usually good cut flowers. If one is planting shrubs for landscape 
effects, it offers wonderful possibilities, because it is suited to 
semi-shaded locations. If you have ever noticed autumnal 
color scenes, a western slope always has more vivid colors of 
red and bronze tones where the bright pink and lavenders 
come in. Southern exposures claim the orange and mellow 
yellow hues, and east holds the last of Summer's greenness long- 
est and the colorful pastel shades. So the mintshrub can be 
used with good effect in any of the semi-shaded locations. 

Another shrub bearing nearly pink flowers in the early 
Autumn is the new pink buddleia Charming. The first 
buddleia, introduced as a Summer-lilac, found its way into all 
sorts of gardens. It was very popular. Charming is better, for 
the coloring is lovelier. The long elegant sprays are larger than 
in the old form, but it is the coloring and late Summer- 
blooming qualities which make it more desirable. The cool- 
ness of the late flowering season gives the lovely lavender-pink 
spikes a distinctive pink hue. 

If left to itself it would bloom in mid-Summer along with 
its kind, but by clipping the whole shrub when the first flower 
buds appear, it will branch out again and bloom in September 
and October. This small task is well worth anyone’s time 
because the colorful flower spikes are more needed in the Fall 
than Summer when other shrubs supply a goodly show of 
color. It grows, on the average, six feet tall, although it can 
be kept lower if the situation requires it. It is of easy culture, 
and can be used in various ways to make your garden in late 
Summer and Autumn more colorful. Even individual speci- 
mens can be used effectively, for then the showy spikes are 
greatly enhanced by the surrounding garden scenes. 


—DMary L. Hellings. 
Titusville, N. J. 


A Good Perennial Borage 


S KNOWN in gardens, the genus borago usually is con- 
fined to Borago officinalis, a coarse annual which is often 
used in the kitchen arts. There are a few perennial species, how- 
ever, some of which are ornamental. Of the latter, B. laxiflora is 
the best that I have grown. Like most Corsican plants it is rather 
uncertain this far north, although it usually goes through the 
Winter if it has a protective covering of snow. And it is easily 
grown from seed, often blooming the first year if seeds are 
started into growth in March. 

The literature tells us that the plant grows in moist, shady 
places in the mountains of Corsica, but I find that it can get 
along with the ordinary amount of the former if given shade, 
as on a north wall. In fact its trailing habit makes it an ideal 
wall plant, and the admirable trait of blooming from April 
until the frosts of Autumn (opal-blue stars set among rough, 
dark green leaves) gives it a prominent place among the cham- 
pion long-time bloomers. Let the borage set up housekeeping 
with Corydalis lutea, another all-season bloomer, if you 
would like a Summer-long picture in blue and yellow. 


—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 
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The PREMIER CERTIFIED Seal is 
your guarantee of a supe- 
rior Lighter Colored and 
Lighter Weight PEAT MOSS. 
Like alight sponge, Premier 
is extremely porous and 
absorbent, live, resilient, 
non-caking... and the only 
Peat Moss VACUUM-CLEANED 
to remove impurities. 





Lawns, flowers, vege- 
tables, trees... ANYTHING 
grows better if you use 
Premier Peat Moss. Write 


ole lohabiclae lols) 4(-m-> ao) elle 
ing how, when, where and 
why to use Peat Moss. 
Premier Peat Moss Corp., 


150 Nassau St., N.Y. C. 





RHODODENDRONS 


planted this Spring will 
bloom in June. The Cherry 
Hill list comprises the hardy 
varieties in crimsons, pinks 
and whites. Also unnamed 
hybrid seedlings in a variety 
of colors and maximum, ca- 
tawbiense and carolinianum. 


Our Spring list describing 
these is free for the asking. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


WEST NEWBURY MASS. 














Free to you— 


Rare Western SHRUBS and PEREWNIALS 


Send prompt list of ten keen gardening 
friends and choose without cost one plant 
from last 3, to bloom this Summer. 


Mountain Myrtle. 12” plants 65c, 8 for 
$1.75. Graceful 2-ft. evergreen boxwood 
foliage, fine border, slope, foreground. 

Ocean Spray, Holodiscus. 2-ft. plants 65c, 3 
for $1.75. Tall shrubs, creamy lilac pani- 
cles. June. 

Rose Spirea (S. douglasi). 18” plants 60c, 
8 for $1.50. Rose-red pyramids, late 
Summer, handsome 5 ft. foliage. 

Western Bearberry, Kinni-kinnick. 50c, 3 
for $1.25. 

Lewisia tweedyi, $1 and 75c each, 3 for $2. 

—— Bitterroot. 6 for $1, 25 
or $3. 

Fame Flower, Talinum. 40c each, 3 for $1. 

Queen of Spring, Synthyris. 40c, 3 for $1. 

Blue Glaber pentstemon. 35c, 8 for $1. 

Lovely display and cut flowers all Summer. 

Good-size, well-grown young plants, easy to 

start, hardy thruout U. S., safe, quick de- 

livery. Get Bulletin 3 for culture of fine 

Western natives. Act now. 

Native Gardens of Eastern Washington 

OC. E. Artman Box 270, Spokane 
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PROTECT 
YOUR ROSES 


From Insects and Disease 
"y TRI-OGEN is an amazing 
mam spray that gives te 
plant protection. Positively 

,» controls blackspot and mildew; 

kills insect pests. Stimulates lux- 

‘ uriant growth. For sale by first- 

. ™ class Seed Houses, Department 
Stores and Garden Supply Dealers. If un- 
able to obtain, write us. FREE bulletin. 


TRI-OGEN 


Rose Mfg. Co., Dept. AB Philadelphia, Pa. 












Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in yo 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 


BOSTON - - MASS. 








SEVEN PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, for sale at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, as follows: 


Herbs: How to grow them 


and use them ........ 75¢ 
The Lawn: How to 
Make It, etc. ........ 50c 


Garden Club Programs 50c 


Begonias and Their 


| REESE SERIALS 50c 
Rock Gardens and What 

to Grow in Them ... .25c¢ 
Grape Culture ......... 10c 
Rule Book for Exhibitors 

eee 25c 

Sent postpaid on receipt of check 
or stamps 
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The Golden-Bell Announces Spring 


bi in forsythia, sometimes called Golden-Bell, is the popu- 
lar herald of Spring. Ithaca, N. Y., has made a feature of 
it. One planting was designed by the late Warren H. Man- 
ning, landscape architect of Boston, about 1910. Many per- 
sons go to Ithaca just to witness this display. 

Amateurs have become so familiar with the gracefulness of 
the drooping branches that they are often disappointed in the 
plants which they receive from nurserymen and which fail to 
show this habit of growth. Care should be taken to order the 
correct variety. 

Gardeners know that the Golden-Bell has many uses. The 
twigs open their flowers readily indoors and the plants are 
often forced into bloom for the New York and other flower 
shows. Along the garden wall Golden-Bell can be effectively 
used as we do climbing roses and, in fact, this is becoming a 
very popular way of growing it. 

The plant is named in honor of a prominent English hor- 
ticulturist, William Forsyth, and in the botanical name the 
‘‘y’”’ is properly accented as in the name Forsyth. Seven species 
are used in our gardens. Forsythia suspensa is the most com- 
mon but unfortunately not as hardy as one might wish during 
extreme winters. Branches which have been covered by the 
snow during the Winter will often flower while those in exposed 
sections fail to bloom. This phenomenon is often so obvious 
that it is possible to estimate the depth of the snow from the 
placement of the flowers. 

There are a number of varieties of F. suspensa. Siebold’s is 
probably the best for its drooping habit and is suggested for 
plantings in which this is the important feature. Fortune's 
variety is more upright in growth and better adapted for 
training against a garden wall or over a trellis. The variety 
atrocaulis offers the gardener a chance to be different. The 
young growth of atrocaulis is a characteristic purple instead 
of the usual yellow or yellow-green. 

F. ovata from Korea is the first of the Golden-Bells to 
flower. It is a distinct and handsome species not quite as large 
in its growth as the drooping Golden-Bell. The flowers are 
of an attractive amber-yellow. 

F. ovata is also one of the hardiest and hence is especially 
desirable for cold and exposed situations. F. europea is equally 
hardy but less attractive. 

The green-stemmed Golden-Bell, F. viridissima, is the least 
hardy of the group and yet is found in several Ithaca gardens. 
The plants are of upright growth and hence of interest for use 
in small gardens where the large, spreading plants will take up 
more than their share of room, unless trained against a wall or 
trellis. F. viridissima was introduced from China in 1844 and 
with F. suspensa has given a valuable group of hybrids and 
varieties. These are referred to as F. intermedia, and the variety 
spectabilis gives us the brightest color of all the Golden- 
Bells. It is the most showy of all and is recommended as a 
worthy garden subject. The variety primulina is not so 
well known but the pale yellow flowers make the variety espe- 
cially desirable for planting with other shrubs to form a pleas- 
ing color composition. 

The culture of the Golden-Bell is not difficult. The plants 




















COOPER POWER LAWN MOWERS 


Startlingly Successful—Popularly Priced 


Sizes for all conditions—18 inch, rope starter ; 18 inch, foot starter ; 
19 inch Special ; 20 inch; 27 inch, 1 h.p.; 27 inch, 2 h.p. motor for 
sulky and gang attachment. Also 20 inch Putting Green Model. 
Inquiries solicited. 


Catalog and Quotations Free on A pplication 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square Boston, Mass. 
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HIND RY, 


POST 


HOUSES fax?) 


Or 122 each 











ATTRACTIVE, ornamental, 
enticing Bird Houses that 
will capture months of de- 
lightful song from that musi- 
eal chorus of throaty Blue 
Birds, homing Wrens, and 
Robin Red-Breasts now seek- 
ing their Summer homes. 

ouses sturdily con- 

structed from choice, 
well-seasoned lumber. 
ll complete. Stained 
tree brown. Will 
stand rigors of 
nd and weather. 

Oircular Free 


BLUE BIRD HOUSE 


















Birds are here now. 
Send for thie offer today. 
2 story, 22”x 21”x 21”. 20 
compartments. Price, ready 
for paint. $12.00 
8 story, 22”x 27”x 21”. 28 


compartments. $15.00 
Finished white with green 
trim. $3.00 extra 


F.O.B. Orystal Lake 





X15—2-story Martin House 
(Sises and prices above) 


GARDEN CRAFT 


Largest Makers of Garden Furniture 


WOODWORKING SPECIALTY COMPANY 
141 Woodstock Street Crystal Lake, Ill. 





CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES 

IRISES 


PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 






Lead pencil markines permanent 


You can really depend 
on this. Now in thou- 
sands of fine gardens 
without a single com- 
plaint. As attractive 
as they are conven- 
ient. Beautiful incon- 
spicuous gray-green 
color harmonizes with 

lants, soil and rocks. 

arkings erasible 
with pencil rubber. 
Five styles covering 
all label problems. 





Send for samples today 
Dealers please write me 
PERFEOT 25 100 
Border Label (5”) ...... $2.00 $7.75 


Rock Garden Label (4”) .. 1.75 6.75 
Show Garden Label (7”) .. 2.50 9.60 
Tie-On Labels with wires . . 3.00 
Pot Labels (4” x %” tapered) 2.50 
HOWARD HAMMITT 654 Main St., Hartford,Conn. 
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W. Atlee Gursee Co.. 298 Gureece Bias. 


. PRitageipan 





New 1938 Catalog 
LARGEST COLLECTION 
of 


ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
in AMERICA 


ALSO 


VERMONT WILD FLOWERS 


Catalog free, except to Gulf and Pacific 
Coast States. 20c¢ to these states. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 


isk your Seedsman for 


Imp. Soap Spray 
NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass 


SPRING SPECIAL 


We will ship 4 each, large gladiolus 


bulbs, correctly labeled for $2.00, 
prepaid. 

BETTY CO-ED KING ARTHUR 
BILL LOWDEN 


MOORISH KING 
BLUE SALBACH’S 
TRIUMPHATOR ORCHID 


CONSTANCY SUNSHINE GIRL 
CORONATION TOBERSUN 


Extra Gratis—2 Elkhart 
Send for New 1938 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DOG-O-WAY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 
FROM EVERGREENS — FLOWERS 














Proven 
Harmless to children, plants and 
animals. Not offensive to humans. 
Ready-to-use powder in sifter can. 
size 35c. 


Large 
3 Cans $1.00 Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY, 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
PIPER’S 
Livingston New Jersey 


Complete guide and cultural notes 
sent upon request 
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should be set in a relatively rich soil. In foundation plantings 
where the shrubs are set close to the house it is wise to take 
special pains to work organic matter into the soil, to spade it 
thoroughly and to provide a mulch of peat moss or other 
material during the first Summer. Care must also be taken to 
see that the young plants are watered occasionally, especially 
if the weather is hot and the soil dry. Occasional renewal 
pruning is suggested as a satisfactory treatment for established 
plantings. When the Golden-Bell is trained over a wall or 
trellis the treatment will be similar to that for climbing roses. 
—Alfred M. S. Pridham. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Spraying in April Kills Spruce Aphids 
ARDENERS have a choice of five different spray and dust 
mixtures to combat the gall-forming aphids which dis- 
figure spruce trees. Two species of gall-forming aphids may be 
found on spruces. One attacks primarily Norway and white 
spruces, while the other occurs largely on Colorado blue 
spruces. The recommended treatments control both species 
equally well, provided a thorough application of the insecti- 
cide is made at the correct period in the life history of the 
insects. A circular on spruce gall aphids may be obtained from 
the State Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y. 

Treatments should be made while the trees are dormant 
and before the end of April. Oil sprays are not generally rec- 
ommended, especially in home or ornamental plantings, 
because of the possibility of injury to the needles and the fact 
that they also remove the “bloom” from blue spruces. 

A spray mixture containing two ounces of laundry soap or 
soap chips in one gallon of water, or ten pounds in 100 
gallons for larger quantities, is cheap and easy to prepare. 
Another very effective mixture is made up of one to two tea- 
spoonfuls of nicotine sulphate, one-half ounce of hydrated 
lime or soap, and one gallon of water; or one pint of nicotine 
and four pounds of lime or soap in 100 gallons. Since all 
treatments are aimed at the immature aphids which congregate 
on the under sides of the branches and usually quite near the 
tips, it is essential that the spray cover these parts of the trees 
very thoroughly in order to secure effective control. 


The Boston Flower Show 


Continued from Page 151 


The original and lovely modern garden with its glass fountain 
was set up for Mrs. Homer Gage of Worcester by her super- 
intendent, Allen Jenkins. The unique mirror garden across 
the hall was the work of Little Tree Farms of Framingham. 
The North Shore Horticultural Society was responsible for 
the floating garden on the terrace. The roof garden was 
planted for Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Webster of Chestnut Hill 
by their superintendent, Peter Arnott. 

As one stood on the terrace and gazed into the glassed-in 
room for a final glimpse, he was likely to find himself startled 
by a remarkable reflection in the mirror over the fireplace—a 
reflection which carried the whole picture of Grand Hall even 
to the distant mountains, the color of which changed from 
time to time as though with the passing of the hours. The 
Grand Hall features were designed for the most part by Egbert 


.Hans of the State Department of Conservation. 


The central feature in Exhibition Hall was a unit exhibit 
of the garden clubs, an extremely well planned reproduction 
of eighteenth century gardens with special emphasis laid on 
Summer houses. Doubtless, Williamsburg in Virginia lent the 
motif for this exhibit, and the execution was as near perfect 
as it could well be. The Beacon Hill Garden Club cup, offered 
for the most charming exhibit in the garden club section, was 
awarded the Chestnut Hill Garden Club. 

The President's cup, given by Mr. Edwin S. Webster, was 
awarded to Mr. and Mrs. Ben P. P. Moseley of Ipswich for a 
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Destroy Moles 


THIS EASY WAY 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


An efficient powder. Non- 
to pets, soi or grass. 
lawn of moles in 2 to 3 deys. 

less. e to use. Prices: haere can 
50c; I . can $1.25; 5-lb. can $4.° 
Write, if unable to obtain from dealer. 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Established 1897) 
Dept. AB 37th and Filbert Sts., Phila., Pa. 


w Battor 


Lawns & Flowers 


Wizard makes an amazing improve- 
ment in ali plants. Supplies humus 
and all needed plant food elements. 
Safe, absolutely weedless, easy to 
use. Used by florists for 30 years. 
Avoid substitutes—demand Wizard 
Brand super quality pure manures. 


Pulverized Manure Co. 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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BISHOP RUSTIC BIRD-HOUSES 
FEEDERS — WILD BIRD CAKES 


No. 118 Bishop 
Suet Rack, of pine 
with hardwood 
dowels, stained 
brown. Complete 
with 2 Wild Bird 
Oakes, $2.00 post- 

aid. Rack only, 

1.50. At Seed 
and Bird Stores 
or direct. 





Catalogue 
BISHOP 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


WELLES L. 
144 MURDOCK AVENUE 








AQUILEGIA 


Leng Spurred Columbine 
Dobbie’s Imperial Hybrids 


These lovely Columbines are unsurpassed 
for beauty of form and range of color. 
Sprinkled about the garden they lighten the 
effect of heavier —~on and add grace and 
airiness. Plant no 

Mixed colors, 10 plants $1.50 (add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, WARD HILL, MASS. 


ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 














TOPNOTCHERS 


Recommended and described in Horticulture, 
February 15, p. 61. 





Anemone, September Es $.25 
Aquilegia clematifiora .............. of 
Coreopsis, Golden Giant ............ 3 

Delphinium, Pacific hybrids ........ ‘35 
Dianthus, Loveliness ............::; 35 
Gaillardia, Mr. Sherbrook .......... -50 
eee 35 
Shasta Daisy, Esther Read .......... 1.00 
Collection: 1 of each $3.25 $3.65 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, IPswicH, MASS. 





.- have been effectively controlled with COPOSIL 
Fungicide, the safer successor to Bordeaux Mixture. 
Preferred by nurserymen because it leaves no un- 
sightly residue. - » Send for free Primer of Pest Control. | 
e 


CALIPORIEA SPRAT-CHEINCAL CORP. = = 
Emadeth, Mew jeney . = 
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HERBS 


Po plants: over a hundred varieties. 
Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 
Write for Catalogue 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
BRADLEY HILLS 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


39 
Seeds of “DIFFERENT 

Here are the “hard to 
Flowers find’ varieties, gathered 
from odd corners of the world; strange 
beauties from Chile, Mexico, Tasmania, 
Kenya and the Orient. For interesting 
catalog, write Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 














“A Little Book about ROSES” 


A different kind of Catalog (35th Annual Issue), 
written by men who have spent their lives with 
Roses and Peonies. Shows in natural colors the 
most promising Rose introductions and the cream 
of the standard kinds; tells all about culture, prun- 
ing, etc. Write for your copy——FREE, except those 
West of Mississippi River remit 35c. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON. INc. 
Rose and Peony Specialists 
FAIR LAWN, N. J. 


i R j & Be Choosy! 


We have, for 15 years, and you 
will find the results in our cata- 
logue. Dept. H. 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
West Hartford Conn. 


Box 45 








LAST CHANCE 


Our supply of the new 1938 Spring Planting Guide 
and Flower Catalog—one of the most complete and 
colorful books we have ever issued—is nearly ex- 
hausted. This Planting Guide, containing informa- 
tion and price lists on seeds, bulbs, roses and hardy 
plants of unusual merit—is beautifully illustrated 
with over 100 natural-color reproductions. Don’t 
delay if you want your FREE copy. Address a 
penny postcard today to: 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
DepT. 28 BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 


American Branch world-famous Dutch Bulb Growers 





ERODIUM CHAMAEDRYOIDES ROSEUM 


Compact tufts of glossy foliage, 
covered with delicate pink flowers, 2 
inch stems, May to November. 
2 for 50c; 5 for $1.00, postpaid 
Our 1938 Rare Plant Catalog ready 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 





MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


imparts to the seed-bed that degree of 
mellowness, warmth and aeration which is 
ideal for germination. It gives Spring bed- 
ding plants and hardy perennials their best 
start, and induces vigorous growth. 

$2.25 per 100-Ib. bag, F.O.B. East Kingston 

Send for Oircular 
MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD Co. 

Box 31 East Kingston, N. H. 





SENSATIONAL EVERBLOOMING $1 QQ) 
CLIMBING TALISMAN ROSE $0.) 


Has all the beauty, color and fragrance of 
the Talisman Rose. A real everhlooming 
Climber, unique and rare. Plants set out this 
Spring will be continuously loaded with 
raves all pony typ strong, 2-yr. old 

eid-grown Plants. $1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 
6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50. aie 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


BOX B BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 





Garden Novelty—Dainty Gift 
S Hummingbird Feeders $150 Postpaid 
Gem colors—Ruby, Topaz 
Sapphire. 







WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington St., Canton, Mass, 
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garden made up of such remarkable azaleas as can seldom be 
found outside a show. The composition matched the flowers. 
A lovely azalea garden set up by Ernest Borowski of Nor- 
wood was set off by jasmine trailing over a ““habitant’’ fence. 

Backed up to the Moseley garden was one of the highlights 
of the show—a garden of lilies put up for Mr. and Mrs. M. 
M. Van Beuren of Newport, R. I., by their superintendent, 
Joseph Winsock. Here, too, the composition was excellent, but 
interest centered around the fact that the garden contained no 
less than 22 lily species and varieties—lilies which ordinarily 
bloom over a season extending from Spring to Fall. To have 
all these different kinds in flower at one time was a feat which 
has never before been equalled. Mr. Winsock was honored by 
having the committee vote him an engraved parchment scroll 
in token of his unusual accomplishment. 

Across the aisle on one side, an orchid-covered hillside with 
a waterfall attracted so much attention that one-way traffic 
had to be established at that point. This exhibit was set up 
for Mrs. Albert C. Burrage by John Doig, superintendent. 
Across the opposite aisle, Mrs. Galen L. Stone’s beautiful 
acacias from Marion pleased the judges to such an extent that 
they gave Mrs. Stone the gold medal of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, offered for the exhibit showing the 
highest culture. Near by ex-Governor Alvin T. Fuller had a 
charming lily-filled shrine with a pool. 

Beyond was one of the four exhibits set up by Mr. Will C. 
Curtis of South Sudbury, whose rare skill was shown to par- 
ticular advantage in a miniature rock garden on the second 
floor—a garden containing only native American plants. An- 

ther unusual exhibit set up by Mr. Curtis, this one in the 
basement, demonstrated the most advanced method of propa- 
gating wild flowers. 

The American Rock Garden Society came into this show 
with flying colors. It set up two rock gardens, one superbly 
well done and the other frankly representing the type of 
garden which amateurs should refrain from building. This 
was an object lesson which might well be seen at other shows 
in various parts of the country. The president of the American 
Rock Garden Society, Mrs. Clement S. Houghton, was very 
active in the preparation of this dual exhibit. 

Seldom have rhododendrons been shown to greater advan- 
tage than in the exhibit of the Cherry Hill Nurseries—beau- 
tiful plants beautifully arranged. Close by was a typical 
blacksmith shop of the olden days in a typical rural setting 
with flowers and shrubs all -around it. Some hasty criticisms 
were made to the effect that there was little room for horses or 
wagons, these critics not realizing that the blacksmith shop 
had become in reality a garden accessory. Towpath Gardens of 
Hartford, Conn., set up this unusual display and had as 
neighbors two charming rose gardens which contained many 
of the newer varieties. These gardens were arranged by Alex- 
ander I. Heimlich of Winchester and the Cape Cod Nurseries 
of Falmouth. Near by, too, was Mrs. Harold G. Cutler’s 
lovely bulb garden filled with white tulips. 

As usual, the second floor was filled with miscellaneous 
exhibits in great variety. They included an unusually fine dis- 
play of daffodils set up by Breck’s. Cactus exhibits on this 
floor were particularly well done. The exhibit of F. I. Carter 
&% Sons of Tewksbury was surrounded by a wall in the Cali- 
fornia manner. W. N. Craig had an extremely comprehensive 
display of rock-garden and alpine plants. 








FLORIDA TUMUS 


Vature’s Storehouse of Fertility 


Florida Humus Co.. Sales Office, 141 Milk St... Boston, Mass. 








Strawberries 
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, Book, from 53 
Allen's 1verience, tells how to 
grow and sell strawberries suc- 
1 












best varie- << ww 


ties like Premier, Catskill, Fair- t Sa 
fax and Dorsett, also Mastodon RRsays) 
and the other LEverbearers. @ 

Helpful both to the experienced 
and beginners. Write today for 


Free Copy. 
THE W.F. ALLEN COMPARY 
324 Market St., Salisbury, Md. 














A Catalog 
describing an unusual collection of 
NEW and TIME-TESTED 
TREES, P . SHRUBS, 
VINES, BULBS, etc. 


From all parts of the world, at surprisingly 
low prices 
Sent on Request 
THE TINGLE NURSERY COMPANY 
203 GARDEN LANE PITTSVILLE, MD. 





Fruit Trees and Ornamentals 


FRUIT TREES, SMALL FRUITS and 
ORNAMENTALS offered by Virginia's larg- 
est growers. Write today for a Free Copy 
44 Page Planting Guide, listing more than 
800 varieties of plant material, including 
the outstanding new varieties. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
WAYNESBORO VIRGINIA 






New descriptive 
catalogue, with 
superb pictures 
(natural color) 
of beautiful and 
rare varieties 
will be mailed 
on request. Ask for Booklet H. 


James I. George & Son, Fairport, N.Y. 








PRIMULA POLYANTHA 
Hose-in-Hose 

This quaint, old-fashioned form of the Cow- 
slip or Primrose has one blossom set within 
another, the name being derived from a fan- 
cied resemblance to-ancient footwear. Quite 
rare outside of old gardens. Makes mass of 
pale yellow blooms in May and is quite 
hardy. $1.50 for 5 plants (add postage). 


GRAY & COLE, WARD HILL, MASS. 





More Bloom and Better Foliage on 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Hollies, etc. 
GREENLEAF COMPOUND 


A new formula acidifying agent and soil corrector. 
Scientifically prepared. Especially for use in lime- 
stone regions. Beneficial to a great range of plants 
which prefer neutral to acid soils. Apply 2 Ibs. per 
sq. yd. planting surface. Packed in 50 Ib. bags. 50 
Ibs., $5.50; 100 Ibs., $10. Freight shipment. 
Ask for leaflet giving complete instructions. 

WESTCROFT GARDENS, GROSSE ILE, MICH. 





IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 


LILIES 


and Summer flowering bulbs, send for 
our price list. Clean, healthy stock, 
reasonably priced. 


NELSON BULB FARMS 
WETHERSFIELD CONN 


-PERENNIALS 
NEWEST VARIETIES-OUR SPECIALTY 


Fruit trees—Shrubs—Roses 
W rite for Free Catalog 


THE BARNES BROTHERS NURSERY CO. 
\ Box 20, Yalesville, Conn. 

















Our Silver Medal 


Tuberous Rooted 
Begonias 


are unexcelled 
Por Full Particulars Write 
ALBAMONT GARDENS, CAMPTON, N. H. 
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HARDY AZALEAS 


KZ MPFERI Poukhanense Schlippen- 
bachi Mucronulata Vaseyi Oalendulacea, 
Enkianthus, Juniperus Rigids, Hick’s 
Yew, Fine Variety of High Grade Nur- 
sery Stock, Large Yews 12-15’ spread. 
Write for prices. 

BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 





245 BRIMFIELD SY., WETHERSFIELD, CONN. 
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Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





REGAL LILIES. Have bed over 100. Six 
years old. No room. Make offer. Sawyer, 
26 Boylston Rd., Newton Highlands, Mass. 





CLARIMERE OF CLARIMERE: The new 
double petunia, fragrant, deep velvety pur- 
ple plants only; 2 in. pots, 8 for $1.00 
Postpaid. Clarimere Greenhouses, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED. A couple: Wife, cook-laundress ; 
man for general gardening and live stock. 
Address: D. F., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


HEAD-GARDENER: ~8 years, European 
trained, sober, Ohristian man, highly recom- 
mended, wants position on private estate 
having greenhouse. P. G. N., Oare of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 

















POSITION WANTED: Head gardener- 
superintendent. Proven ability all branches 
of horticulture. Unquestionable integrity. 
References Al. O Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 





GARDENER: Experienced in all the 
branches of ‘horticulture outdoors and un- 


der glass desires ition. a Fine ref- 
.O. 8. EB., e of “Hor- 


ences. 2 year M. 
ticulture,”’ Boston, 

WOMAN: Gardener on private estate or 
private school. Fifteen years’ experience in 
gardens and greenhouses. Eleven years in 
last position. Excellent references. Address: 
BR. S., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








WORKING HEAD GARDENER: Married 
(one child, 25). European training and 
American experience in all branches of hor- 
ticulture. 16 years last position. Excellent 
references. Address J. W., Oare of “Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





WANTED: Position as gardener-caretaker. 
Experienced in greenhouse. Thoroughly un- 
derstands the upkeep and management of 
an estate. Single. J. F. J., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener: Life experience in all 
branches, under glass and outside. Land- 
scape and construction work, transplanting 
large trees, tree surgery and care of live 
stock. English training. Good references. 
W.I., Oare of “Horti ,”” Boston, Mass. 





Working superintendent or gardener: Age 
58, married, one child. Experienced in all 
outside branches and under glass, also 
knowledge in poultry, dairy and other live 
stock. Wishes position on private estate. 
A-1 references. W. RB. B., Oare of “Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





Chauffeur-gardener: 35, single. Mass. and 
N.Y. licenses. Understands floriculture and 
greenhouse work, would like to specialize 
further in ere and executing beauti- 
ful flower borders. Open for immediate em- 
ployment. Wages secondary to —s = 
working conditions. Address: J. M. A., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-cheuffeur: Protestant, age 80. 
Eight years’ experience on private estates. 
Excellent references. G. N., Care of “Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





EXPERIENCED GARDENER: Swedish- 
American, 84, desires position on small 
estate. Neat and industrious. Best refer- 
ences. Address A. B. O., “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





WORKING HEAD GARDENER. Middle 
age, married, life time experience indoor 
and outdoor. Head gardener for Gen. Fran- 
cis Peabody for past 11 years. Graduate of 
Science Course for Gardeners. W. EB. Beach, 
36 New Bedford St., Hyde Park, Mass. 


Gardener and florist: Thi 
enee in most all branches. 





years’ experi- 
arried, no chil- 


dren. Age 49. American, with best ef refer- 
ence, 8. O., Oare of ‘ Boston, 
ass. 


‘*‘Horticulture,” 
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An art exhibit also had a place on this floor. It was put up 
under the direction of Mrs. Roger S. Warner and included 
both paintings and sculpture. 

The W. W. Edgar Company set up a large and strikingly 
handsome exhibit of yellow calla lilies arranged with blue 
irises and edged with tulips. 

The state’s large silver cup was awarded to Thomas 
Roland, Inc., of Nahant, for a splendid exhibit of cypripe- 
diums which had a place with the other orchids on this floor. 
This was given for the best commercial exhibit in the show. 
Near by were handsome orchid displays by Edwin S. Webster, 
Butterworth’s and others. 

It was a rose room which aroused the greatest amount of 
interest, however, with a carnation room coming next. The 
roses were at their best on the last two days of the show, when 
A. N. Pierson, Inc., of Cromwell, Conn., set up a display on 
the stage which has seldom been equalled in America—huge, 
long-stemmed roses in great Italian water jars and with per- 
fect lighting. 


Philadelphia's Great Show 


bt Philadelphia flower show opened at the Commercial 
Museum on Monday, March 21. Coming into the main 
entrance one found a long aisle bordered on both sides with 
gorgeous acacias from the Widener estate. These acacias have 
been shown many times before in Philadelphia, but never to 
such wonderful advantage. The main aisle led to a rotunda 
which one entered through arches of hemlock. In the center of 
the rotunda was a fountain and in the niches of the hemlock 
hedge were statues. The center aisle continued beyond the 
rotunda with ranunculi and tulips to the end of the building. 
Alongside the pools leading from the rotunda were specimen 
andromedas, rhododendrons and delphiniums. 

To the left of the main entrance there was a tropical jungle 
with trees and moss, azaleas and other flowering plants by 
Henry I. Faust. On the first aisle on the left the visitor found 
a beautiful naturalistic garden of pines, rhododendrons, dog- 
wood, ferns and wild flowers exhibited by the Vick Com- 
pany, and beyond a formal garden of azaleas put in by 
Bobbink & Atkins. The Pennsylvania Department of Forests 
and Waters had a roadside planting, with benches for picnick- 
ing, and an outdoor fireplace. At the end of the aisle there was 
a replica of the Delaware canal. There were two rose gardens. 
One by Dreer was awarded the first prize. Near by was a 
rock garden and a formal outdoor lounge, both by Hengel. 
Bobbink & Atkins had a second garden in addition to their 
prize-winning azalea display. It covered 1,600 square feet and 
was different from anything this firm has staged before, being 
formal in nature and consisting mostly of evergreens with but 
few flowering plants. 

Among the smaller gardens there was a beautiful wall plant- 
ing by the Outdoor Arts Company; a garden of annuals by 
Woltenate; and a garden of hardy primulas put in by the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the National Association of Garden- 
ers. The Morris Arboretum shows a collection of evergreen 
trees. A very interesting exhibit in the corner of the building 
was staged by the children of the Settlement Garden Club. 

In the extreme left-hand corner were the gardens set up 
under the auspices of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 
They were many in number and full of interest. In this section 
also were shadow boxes and flower arrangements. 

There were displays of orchids on the extreme left aisle and 
an exceptionally large garden of gardenias. ‘Throughout the 
hall there were many gardens filled with Easter lilies and hy- 
drangeas. A garden staged by Alfred Campbell had hydran- 
geas grouped around a fallen tree trunk covered with moss. 

Several out-of-town judges volunteered the remark that the 
center aisle with its rotunda was not only the most beautiful 
staging of plants ever shown in Philadelphia but, in their 
opinion, the finest ever shown in this country. 
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GLADIOLUS for the connoisseur or cullec- 
tor. Special list including such rare varie- 
ties as Louis Hemon, Tinamba, Blue Beauty, 
Blue Lady, Jalna, Vagabond Prince, Shirley 
Temple, Green Light, Silver Comet, Grafin 
Livia Ohotek, Meerschaum, Yukon, free. 
Send $10.00 for my Trial Garden Oollection 
and enjoy new thrills in your garden—20 
bulbs, none alike, labeled, prepaid. Geo. W. 
Hunter—Grower, B. No. 4, » Mich 





FANCY LEAVED CALADIUMS: Nature's 
loveliest summer bedding and foliage plants 
for house, window box and conservatory. 
Gorgeous colors from white through pinks 
to deep scarlet in intermediate shades. 
Easily grown. 10 bulbs best mixed varieties 
$1. 10 bright pink or 10 rose, $1; 25 for $2. 
The three collections, 30 bulbs, $2.50. 8 
finest named varieties, labelled, 4 of each, 
$2. The 4 superb collections, 42 bulbs, only 
$4. All ——, No catalogue. 
Mitchell, Box 3566, Sebring, Fla. 





JAPANESE IRIS: 12 standard named va- 
rieties, including Azure; B. Holmes, white; 
Blue Danube; Bokhara, pinkish; Subotai, 
rosy red, $3.00. 1 each, 40 named varieties, 
$10.00. “Gold Medal Oollection,” new, rare 
and unusual varieties, 12 Beauties $7.50. 
Fine strong plants, labeled, parcel post to 
your door. Now is the time to plant. Direc- 
tions for planting. Rye Iris en, Rye, N.Y. 





RARE and BEAUTIFUL GIANT ORIEN- 
TAL MORNING GLORIES: Named Var. 
60c; Mixture, 50c. Also PORT-ROSE Early 
Heavenly — 20c. Port-Rose Garden, 


Freeport, 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties, including 
tuberous, our specialty. Special offer: 6 
plants $2.00 (choice of 25 varieties). 
Plants shipped in paper pots anywhere. 
Our new booklet with cultural instructions, 
descriptions of 280 varieties, etc., 50c. 
Green Tree Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew 
St., Olney, Philadelphia, Penna. 





GOURDS—A bulletin on their cultivation 
and preservation issued by THE NEW 
ENGLAND GOURD SOOIETY, 265 cents. 
Dorothy Stuart, Treas., 19 Carlton Road, 
Waban, Mass. 





RHODODENDRONS and AZALEAS: We 
offer the only listing in the country of man 
rare species and varieties. Lists free. Joseph 
B. Gable, Stewartstown, Pennsylvania. 





MODERN HYBRID HEMEROOALLIS — 
Write for price list or send check for $1.25 
for five different named Hybrids, labeled. 
F.o.b. here. Agel shipment 0.0.D. for post- 
age due. Geo. W. Hunter—Grower, RB. fo. 4, 
Dowagiac, Mich. 





BEARDLESS IRISES: Now is the time to 
plant. Miniature, Orested, Louisiana, Spur- 
ias, Siberian, Japanese, Asiatic and Ameri- 
can hybrids. Write for Catalogue. Rye Iris 
Garden, Rye, N. Y 





BLUEBERRIES: New cultivated GIANTS, 

most delightful to grow. Ornamental, valu- 

able. Delicious wholesome fruit for young 

and old. Plants all sizes. Grower’s prices. 

Free Booklet. Houston Orchards, Hanover, 
8. 





MORNING GLORY: 200 named and mixed, 
(1 pt. with “Oulture” 20c) 50c (stamps, 
I.P.M.O.) Seeru-nojo, Okaya-kyoku, Japan. 





RHODODENDREONS, AZALEAS, and 

. yoy and Hybrids. Wholesale 
and Retail. Send for price list. Charles H. 
Reid, Osterville, Mass. 





MAY FLOWERS, free illustrated folder to 
all writing for it. Gaberel, Glen Head, N. Y. 





EDUCATIONAL LECTURE for home dirt 
gardeners. General or specialized subjects. 
Special rates to small Olubs. HAROLD T. 

NT, 124 Edgell Rd., Framingham Center, 





DAHLIAS—Price list upon request. Jersey 
Dahlias, Ocean Grove, NS. ™ 





ROCK GARDEN AND BORDER SEEDS: 
60 excellent, dependable varieties. All 
packets 10c. Fourteen years a rock gar- 
dener. Walter Timmerman, 

2017 Freeman Ave., Kansas City, Kansas. 
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